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New Books 
For Commercial 


Van Tuyl’s New Business Arithmetics | 


New Complete Business Arithmetic .......... =... $1.48 
New Essentials of Business Arithmetic 3 








By GrorGE H. Van Tuyt, of Evander Childs High School, New York, 
N. Y., Instructor in Business Mathematics, New York University and 
Columbia University. 


LL that is best in the author’s previous books on this subject appears in these new 
books, combined with added features conforming to present business conditions 
and methods. The treatment of many topics has been reorganized and modernized 

and new problems have been added. Among the particularly excellent features are: 


(1) New suggestions for the applications of aliquot parts to simple calculations; 
(2) A very effective drill chart in simple interest; (3) An interesting device by which 
practice on the forty-five primary combinations is combined with the addition of num- 
bers in columns so as to develop both accuracy and skill; (4) New, practical, labor- 
saving methods of multiplication; (5) Enlarged and extended work on graphs; (6) 
New instruction in Billing and Trade Discount which includes the handling of invoices 
from the time of their receipt by the buyer until the bill is paid and vouchers filed; 
3, and (7) The new rates of brokerage charged in the New York Stock Exchange are given, 
together with the transfer tax—both Federal and State—charged on sales. 


ure— 


ature, 
idies, The difference between the two texts is in the omission from the New Essentials of a 
tudy, number of the more advanced topics and problems to be found in the New Complete 
‘ional ‘ text. 
r the 

g eo oe 
JRES Zerbe’s Elements of Commercial English 
— By J. L. Zerse, Assistant Professor of English, University of Pittsburgh, 
or Head of English Department, Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
wee 434 pages. Price, $1.40. 
-rimi- 
ation, COURSE for commercial classes which teaches the kind of English now required in 
leans the best business houses. Not only does it emphasize the proper grammatical re- 
a : lations of words in sentence structure and provide the necessary word study and 
| e vocabulary building, but it also furnishes sufficient work and drill which will give the 
wi 


pupil the proper skill in this phase of composition. 

The treatment is arranged in units in which the material is so _ classified 
as to correlate letter form, punctuation, spelling, syllabication, sentence structure, 
diction, and the principles of composition with commercial correspondence. The text 
is adapted to both individual and class instruction. 
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Cincinnati Chigege Boston Atlanta 
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In a Few Words | Just Published 


— Schorling-Clark 
The Test and Study Speller | | Modern Mathematics 


By Raleigh Schorling and John R. Clark 


“More real common-sense ideas on pags course = the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
the subject of spelling than any other | School years workec out by experimental teaching 
. ” in the classroom, covering a period of three years 
spelling text. : : : ce 
and involving the co-operation of over 150 teachers 
“Constructed on a_ psychological | throughout the country. It consists of a series of 
basis in accordance with what we three textbooks : 


know of the course of mental develop- Modern Mathematics: 7th School Year, $ .88 


ment, the needs of the average citi- Modern Mathematics: 8th School Year,  .88 
zen after school days are over, and 


What educators have been saying about 





“The best spellers on the market.” 


The series is an embodiment of the ideal curriculum 
for these grades as laid down by the National Com- 
mittee on Mathematical Requirements. It repre- 


“My teachers would not think of 
going back to the old style of teach- 
ing spelling.” 


“T really count it a duty to inform capacities, interests, and needs of children. 


out of this series of spellers.” requirements. 


IVrite our nearest office, see the books, | 
and judge for yourself. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY | | | WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


| | Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco | | Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland, and Manila 

















the economy of the learning process.” | Modern Algebra : 9th School Year, 1.36 | 


, sents the best proved practice. It is fitted to the | 


you of the good work we are getting Send for Brief, showing how the books meet modern 
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Manly-Bailey-Rickert Lessons in English 
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CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT 
[March 20, 1834-1924.] 


We are glad to make this number of the 
Journal a testimonial to “ America’s most dis- 
tinguished educator and foremost private citi- 
zen.” 

Training for good citizenship is the most im- 
portant function of the schools. The best 
agencies for such training are studies of the 
character and achievements of distinguished 
leaders. 

It is impossible to overestimate the inspira- 
tion that will come to the youth of the land 
from the tributes paid to the venerable man 
Whose services to education and to humanity 
have been so exceptionally notable that men 
of the highest distinction were glad to take 
places on the program in his honor. The 
account we give of the great event will fur- 
nish subject-matter for impressive lessons in 

ands of schoolrooms. 
ere is, moreover, a personal satisfaction in 


















publishing it because for more than half a cen- 
tury the editor has been well acquainted with 


Dr. Eliot, and has held him in ever increasing 
esteem. 





MEDAL FOR PRESIDENT ELIOT 

The Roosevelt medals, awarded annually by 
the Roosevelt Memorial Association in three 
fields of public service, will be given this 
year to President Eliot, Elihu Root, LL.D., 
Secretary of State in President Roosevelt’s 
cabinet, and Associate Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, of the United States Supreme Court. 
Mr. Root receives the medal for distinguished 
service in the administration of public office; 
Justice Holmes for his service in the develop- 
ment of public law; and President Eliot for 
service in the leadership of youth and the 
development of American character. 
dent Coolidge will present the medals. 

The Roosevelt medal is of gold, three inches 
in diameter. It shows on one side a head of 
Theodore Roosevelt, and on the other a flaming 
sword with the motto :— 

“If I must choose between righteousness 

and peace, I choose righteousness.” 


Presi- 


MISS ARNOLD’S ARTICLES 

We hope every reader of the Journal of Edu- 
cation reads Sarah Louise Arnold’s articles 
with careful attention and that they will be 
read, through the courtesy of our subscribers, 
by a multitude of other teachers and principals, 
tor we consider them the most illuminating 
“art of teaching” articles that have appeared 
in any publication in many a day. 

They represent “research” achievement 
that is genuine rather than artificial, scientific 
and basal rather than incidental and visionary. 


“CHILD LABOR” IN THE CONSTITUTION 

The Constitution of the United States will 
provide a Child ‘Labor law that no state can 
trifle with. If there is anything upon which 
all decent people should agree it is the protec- 
tion of children from the possibility of being 
robbed of their childhood and education by 
avarice of employers or heartlessness of par- 
ents. 

Congress tried to protect them by Federal 
legislation; but the Supreme Court of the 
United States undid that legislation by its 
ruling. Now the United States Senate’s Judi- 
ciary Committee by a vote of fourteen to two 
reports an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States which gives Congress the 
power to regulate and prohibit the labor of 
children eighteen years of age. It provides for 
the suspension of all state laws that conflict 
with the amendment. Wonder which two sena- 
tors voted against this report! 
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Mrs. Mabel Ralf Putnam of Milwaukee has 
a startling presentation of “The Winning of 
the First Bill of Rights for American Women.” 
Women’s “ Rights” have appeared to come so 
fast that the following statement would be 
unbelievable were it not substantiated by un- 
questioned facts :— 

“All American women are charged by the 
Nineteenth Amendment with the obligations of 
citizenship, equally with men. Except in Wis- 
consin alone, and partially, as yet, even in 
Wisconsin, all American women are still denied 
equality with men in the rights and privileges 
of citizenship. They are still, legally, ‘half- 
slave, half free.’ ” 

Less than fifty years ago in the city of 
Boston, when the School Board consisted of 
twenty-four members, elected by wards, three 
women of high social and civic prominence 
were elected to serve on the School Board, 
but they could not serve because the law speci- 
fied that men only were entitled to serve on 
the School Board. It required special legislation 
to confer that privilege (?) 

Mrs. Mabel Ralf Putnam of Milwaukee dis- 
covered that the Nineteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution created responsibilities instead 
of conferring privileges. Wisconsin laws and 
laws of most states prior to July 11, 1921, were 
based on the old English “Common Law” 
brought over to this country by the early 
colonists. All women were legally inferior to 
men, and during marriage a woman lost her 
legal identity entirely. In many respects until 
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PROGRESS IN WOMEN’S RIGHTS 


July 11, 1921, Wisconsin women and womep 
of many states of the Union were ruled by 
English laws of the sixteenth century. 

Mrs. Frank Putnam’s story of the introdue. 
tion of the Wisconsin Bill of Women’s Rights 
and the passage of the “First Bill of Rights 
for American Women” is as fascinating ag 
any work of fiction. We have never enjoyed 
reading eighty-three pages of history-making 
quite as much as we have enjoyed the story of 
this woman who, on April 18, 1921, had never 
seen a legislature in session, did not know a 
single member of the Wisconsin Legislature, 
had never taken any part in any legislative 
campaign, conducted several legislative com. 
mittee hearings, defeated vicious amendments 
and antagonistic bills, secured the passage of 
the “First Bill of Rights for Americay 
Women,” and saw it signed by Governor John 
J. Blaine and become law on July il, 1921. 

We are quite confident that there is no 
other place where one can find as vivid and 
brilliant an account of a legislative campaign 
of less than three months that achieved s0 
much without the active championship of any 
one promfnent in political life or experienced 
in legislative campaigning. 

Frank Putnam, Public Service Building, 
Milwaukee, has published this fascinating 
story, an edition of one thousand copies, and 
fortunate is the woman who can secure one of 
these one thousand copies. It should be an 
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PENMANSHIP SUPERVISORS 


One of the highly important meetings of the 
year will be that of the National Association of 
Penmanship Supervisors in St. Louis, April 23, 
24, and 25. H.G. Walker, St. Louis, president ; 
E. G. Miller, Pittsburgh, Pa., secretary. The 
topics will be “How Can Principles of the 
Writing Lesson Be Made to Function in Daily 
Written Work?” “How Can Supervision Be 
Conducted with the Least Waste of the Super- 
visor’s, the Teacher’s, and the Pupil’s Time?” 
“Some Junior High Schools Are Omitting Pen- 
manship Practice (except for the very poor 
writers.) Can the Majority of Children be 
Taught to Write Well Enough by the End of 
the Sixth Grade to Warrant Discontinuing the 
Practice?” “Which Movement Is Best for 
Primary Grades (first, second, and _ third 
grades), Whole Arm, Muscular, Combined, or 
Finger?” (Each of these movements will be 
represented by an ardent adherent.) “Should 
All the Teachers of a School Be Required to 
Teach Penmanship? Is Departmental Pen- 
manship a Success? 
Plan a Success?” 























Is the Special Teacher 


The leading speakers will be Sara K. Munn, 
Davenport, lowa; Lena Shaw, Detroit, Mich; 
H. H. Ryan, St. Louis; Frank N. Freeman, 
Chicago University, and Laura J. Breckenridge, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

The program is full of live, up-to-date topics. 
The plan of the entire meeting is that of a 
Round Table discussion. All “ talks” will be 
voluntary. The success of penmanship supet- 
vision depends almost wholly on the present: 
day supervisors. By working together they may 
continue the work begun and become strong 
and effective. 

Two afternoons are to be devoted to visit- 
ing St. Louis schools. At the first school 
visited the interest will centre on correlation 
of writing with other subjects. Daily written 
work, representing a whole school year, will be 
available to the visitors, and a plan for de 
veloping good daily work explained. At the 
second school the children of the primary 
grades will demonstrate the use of the 
“primary movement.” The primary movement 
is finger movement with the “kinks” takes 
out. 
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PUBLIC INTEREST IN DR. ELIOT 


Information from those whose business 
it is to follow the daily and weekly newspapers 
of the country indicates that scarcely a jour- 
nal, metropolitan or rural, has failed to take 
note of Dr. Eliot’s ninetieth birthday. The 
most significant editorial that has come to our 
notice is the following from the New York 
Times :— 

“It is curious that business forced Charles 
William Eliot into the presidency of Harvard. 


must have been horrified. Some harmless, 
unnecessary D.D., or if the clerical tradition 
was again to be broken, some polished, melodi- 
ous, ineffectual lay-cleric like Edward Everett, 
must be chosen. He must be as ‘ respectable’ 
and safe as the Boston Athenaeum or the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. Chemistry 
is dangerous, youth more dangerous. The 
Overseers sent back the nomination. The arro- 
gant Corporation insisted. The crime against 


(Atlantic Monthly Press) 


CHARLES WILLIAM ELIOT 


A place at what was then a large salary in a 
Lowell mill had been offered him by men who 
discerned the energy and administrative talent 
sleeping in the young chemist. But, like Agas- 
siz, he had no time to make money. Two 
members of the Harvard Corporation largely 
interested in the cotton industry, with a fore- 
sight and a trust in innovation rare among 
solid men of Boston and in their patrician 
caste, saw in him the qualities and the charac- 
ter needed to put life and growth into the 
university, into the college, drowsing peace- 
fully, almost as in President Kirkland’s day, 
though having a few admirable professors, and 
still weakened by the effects of the Civil War. 

“The Overseers, then a strictly parochial body, 


tradition was committed. Harvard had a presi- 
dent of thirty-five! His inaugural address, full 
of that clear thought and expression which is 
one of his characteristics, seemed revolutionary 
to the hunkers of a Boston whose intellectual 
rigor may be judged from the fact that it had 
lately been shuddering over the appearance of 
Charles Reade’s “Griffith Gaunt” in the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

“Eliot was a radical, a revolutionary. The 
address seems mild enough now. He was al- 
ways to be a little ahead of his contemporaries. 
How he took in his strong hands the little col- 
lege, still shadowed by the Boston Pale, and 
made it national; brought new blood into the 
professional schools and raised their standards; 
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his liberal interpretation of liberal education; 
the ‘elective system,’ long so bitterly attacked, 
carried beyond its practical bounds by him in 
his love for freedom, but founded on the theory 
that, in the interminable welter of knowledge, 
a few studies constitute a liberal training and 
a man studies best what he loves best—this is 
but an inkling of his large part in American 
university education. Some of his generous 
experiments failed or partially failed. He had 
a little forgotten that boys are not men. But 
his stimulating, vigorous ideas, in action and 
reaction at other universities, have had a pro- 
found and lasting effect, not only on American 
university education, but on the whole theory 
and practice of teaching. He refounded and re- 
created Harvard. He did much to mould the 
new American university. He was one of the 
first, and perhaps the greatest, of the modern 
type of university president, no shrinking dry- 
as-dust, but a man of the broadest sympathies 
and activities. 

“His stately presence, and the music of his 
voice at Harvard gatherings, thousands re- 
member; but he outgrew Harvard long before 
he left it. He spoke to the nation. Civil ser- 
vice reform, conservation, politics, international 
affairs, labor, religion—what call or cause of 
human advancement and welfare has he not 
helped? His vigorous support of President 
Wilson, his labors for the League of Nations, 
his tranquil wisdom and courage in and since 
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the war are but recent incidents in a career of 
patriotic public service. He always says what 
he thinks. He is as far as possible from that 
irritating, superior type which Cromwell 
painted in a rebuke to the Long Parliament: 
‘For the love of Christ, gentlemen, do not think 
that you are not capable of being mistaken.’ 

“He has grown and mellowed with the 
years, become more patient, more _ tolerant, 
kinder, more open-minded. He keeps expand- 
ing, not contracting—as old men are apt to do, 
We should like to speak of his cordiality, sim- 
plicity, courtesy ; look at the athlete, the sailor, 
and the horseman; have a glimpse of the old- 
fashioned gentleman, going to market with his 
two-handled basket, inspecting a joint and jok- 
ing with the butcher. There are many aspects 
of this salient character whose educational aim 
has always been the building of character; but 
the birthday bouquet must not be too large. 
This honored and fruitful life of labor and 
service is strengthening and consoling even to 
those, the most of us, whose days spin fever- 
ishly and futilely, upon whom old age comes 
like a thief in the night. Not sombre and 
loathsome, as the Greeks saw it, but beautiful, 
tranquil, strong in hope and spirit, is his rare 
and fortunate old age. Only an _ inscription, 
clear and sharp as a Greek coin, by Mr. Eliot’s 
own hand, could show him as he nears ninety. 
Let us be content with Virgil’s ‘ pietate gravem 
ac meritis virum.,’” 





NINETIETH BIRTHDAY OF DR. ELIOT 


Dr. Charles William Eliot resigned the presi- 
dency of Harvard University in 1909, after 
forty years of service that had profoundly 
affected the educational philosophy of the 
entire country. His unceasing activity during 
the last fifteen years, his unfailing courage, 
ripe wisdom, love of freedom, passion for jus- 
tice, and remarkable clarity of statement, have 
made him the most trusted leader of public 
opinion. The matchless setting of the occa- 
sion, the character and achievements of the 
venerable President Emeritus, and the high 
standing of the men who came to honor him, 
made the “testimonial of gratitude, respect, 
and affection” in Sanders Theatre, Harvard 
Memorial Building, March 20, 1924, the most 
significant and impressive academic event that 
America has known. 

A notable audience filled the auditorium to 
its utmost capacity—graduates of Harvard and 
others who had achieved distinction in many 
fields, admitted by ticket. There was practi- 
cally no room for the general public. 

In front of the platform was the honorary 
committee of citizens composed of a large 
number of outstanding figures in law, business, 
science, education and religion. 

Dr. Eliot sat at his accustomed. place at 


the centre of the large platform. On 
his right were former President, now Chief 
Justice William H. Taft; His Excellency Chan- 
ning H. Cox, governor of the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts; Dr. James R. Angell, presi- 
dent of Yale University, and George Wiggles- 
worth, ’74, president of the Harvard Board of 
Overseers. On his left were Justice Edward 
Ty Sanford, ’85, of the United States Supreme 
Court, president of the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
ciation; Dr. LeBaron R. Briggs, ’75, dean of 
the Harvard Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and 
Charles T. Greve, ’84, president of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs; Dr. Francis G. Peabody, 
69, professor of Christian Morals, emeritus; 
and Charlton MacVeagh, ’24, orator of the 
Senior Class. Behind Dr. Eliot were the 
members of the Harvard Corporation, headed 
by President A. Lawrence Lowell, ’77. 

All of the other seats upon the platform were 
taken by representatives of the Harvard 
faculty and of many other colleges and schools. 

The chief marshal, Mr. Jerome D. Greene, 
96, announced the names and titles of the 
speakers with no introductory remarks. The 
entire program was executed with the stately 
precision befitting the great occasion. 


The musical numbers were by the Boston 
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Symphony Orchestra and the Harvard Glee 
Club. The invocation was offered by Dr. 
Francis G. Peabody, professor of Christian 
Morals, emeritus. 


ee aes 
GREETINGS OF THE HARVARD ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 
Justice Epwarp T. SANFoRD, PRESIDENT. 


We have met to celebrate the ninetieth birthday of Dr. 
Charles William Eliot, president emeritus of Harvard Uni- 
In behalf of those 
under whose auspices this meeting is held, I salute this dis- 
tinguished gathering of scholars and citizens, assembled 
here today to felicitate our beloved guest upon this glad- 
some anniversary, and to bear witness to the honor, rever- 
ence and affection in which he is held among all the sons 
of Harvard, in the world of scholarship and letters, and 
throughout the length and breadth of our republic. We 
greet you, one and all, with most cordial welcome. 

Illustrious and venerable guest: All these assembled 
here salute you. We welcome you with rejoicings; we 


yersity—clarum et venerabile nomen. 


(Keystone) 


HON. EDWARD T. SANFORD 


Associate Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, President of Harvard 
Alumni Association. 


greet with congratulations; we delight to do you 
honor and to pay you the tribute of our devotion. 

Of your services to Harvard, to education, to scholarship, 
to the higher life of men, it will be the privilege of others 
to speak today. Yet I may give voice to one feeling deep 
in all our hearts; the joy that as the advancing years have 
given you so richly of their wisdom, they have endowed you 
also with continuing strength. 

You have been ever a valiant soldier of the truth; a 
“Happy Warrior,” strong, serene, and steadfast, in the full 
meaning of the poet’s phrase—with, I imagine, something 
of the Puritan’s delight in the joy of righteous conflict. 
We rejoice that you are still clad in your shining armor; 
that your soul is radiant with the spirit of youth. 

Your voice is calm in a hurried and restless age. It tells 
us of life’s abiding happiness and enduring satisfactions; 
that they lie not in pride of place and power, in greed of 
gold and vain display, but in simple and elemental things; in 
the love that glorifies the home; in health of body and 


you 
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mind; ‘in labor that ‘is of service to our fellow men; 
and in the joy of work well done. You ‘teach us to 
be honest in thought; steadfast and true; tolerant, of open 
mind, and just; and to be of courage and good cheer, hav- 
ing faith in the power of truth, faith in our fellowmen and 
in democracy, faith in God and in the increasing purpose 
that through the ages runs. 

I bring you. sir, with especial gratitude and tender- 
ness, the greetings of Harvard men. Your thought, your 
devotion, your wisdom, have entered into the very making 
of Harvard, into the deepest foundations of its life, as we 
have known it and as it is and will be; your visions are 
inwrought in the structure of its stately edifice, embedded in 
its strength and gleaming in its beauty. You, through 
Harvard, have shaped the courses of our lives. 

We recall today the memorable phrase in which you have 
described the university graduates as “the living Harvard 
force.” And as our birthday gift it is my privilege to 
present to you, in behalf of the Alumni Association, a 
symbol of that “living force”’—a copy of the new Alumni 
Directory, bound in crimson leather, containing the names 
of all living Harvard men, numbering more than 43,000. 
We trust that it may be to you a fireside friend, speaking 
to you as the voice of Harvard; and that in the sunshine 
of the morning and the quiet of the evening this voice may 
murmur to you, in a melody charming as the harp of 
Orpheus, of the admiration, gratitude and love of the men 
of Harvard, and breathe to you their prayer that your 
years may be long in the house of your fathers, in strength 
of days and joy in work, and that your paths may be those 
of pleasantness and peace, illuminated by the affection that 
tenderly shines upon you. 


——__) ——. 


GREETINGS OF THE BOARD OF OVER- 
SEERS 


GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH, PRESIDENT. 


The Board of Overseers claim you not only as an eminent 
president of their university, but as their honored associate 
and comrade. You have been a member of the board 
longer than anyone else and, as in every work which you 
have undertaken, your word and your example have been an 
inspiring influence. 

Dumas was once asked by a lady how he managed to 
grow old so gracefully. He replied: “Madam, I devote my 
whole time to it.” You, Mr. President, have never devoted 
any part of your time to growing old; you have devoted 
the whole of it to useful service and continuous develop- 
ment. Your life has been a striking example of unflagging 
and methodical industry in fields of the highest usefulness. 


The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 


To such a life there is no old age. Instead it is progress 
onward and upward forever. In a tribute once paid to 
Washington are words whose fitness for this occasion is 
most striking. Of you, too, sir, it may be said: 

“In disaster, calm; in success, moderate; in all, himself.” 

The Board of Overseers desire to put in permaneat 
form the expression of their loyal regard and admiration 
for yourself. They have voted to have the following greet- 
ings engrossed and presented at this time :— 

To CHARLES WILLIAM ELIotT 
In loyal and affectionate greeting on his 
Ninetieth Birthday, March 20, 192 
One thing America believes: Only through education can 


a people rise to greatness. You, sir, looking back through 
three-score years of rewarded effort, have lived to see your 




















influence, which transformed the little College of Harvard 


into a great University, gradually transcend those ample 
limits and help to shape a nation’s destiny. In that nation 
your record shall stand beside the names of those who 
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GEORGE WIGGLESWORTH 


President of the Board of Overseers. 


founded the Republic, made it secure, and led it forward 
toward new heights of happiness and truth. In a life which 
has far outrun the ancient limit of the Psalmist, you have 
not ceased to love justice and to point steadfastly toward 
wisdom. Where you have led, a nation follows. We greet 
you, then, speaking from the heart in words which through 
the generations have expressed the full measure of grati- 
tude for service given without stint: 

“How beautiful a thing is judgment for gray hairs and 
for elders to know counsel! How beautiful is the wisdom 
of old men, and thought and counsel to men that are in 
honor! Much experience is the crown of old men; and 
their glorying is the fear of the Lord.” 


THE BoarD OF OVERSEERS OF HarvARD UNIVERSITY, 
By George Wigglesworth, President. 


To you, Mr, President, from whose hand the members 
of the board have received their degree, it is fitting that 
they should now present this document which, although no‘ 
strictly an honorary degree, conveys to you all the honor 
that comes from the affectionate admiration of the entire 
board. 


—_—9—— 


GREETINGS OF THE PRESIDENT AND 
FELLOWS OF HARVARD COLLEGE 


PRESIDENT A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


On behalf of the Corporation of the University whose 
counsels you directed for forty years, I have the honor te 
express to you, sir, their congratulations and their grate- 
fulness. 

In the four minutes allotted to each of us it would be 
futile to try to speak of all the claims to the esteem of his 
fellow graduates and citizens of the man we meet to rever- 
ence here today. Nor would even a brief summary be pos- 
sible of the work done in his life that now reaches ninety 
years—a life of unceasing and tireless energy devoted with- 
out stint to education and to public interests. Much has 
been said, and will be said here, of the many achievements 
in that long career of service. One may, however, dwell 
for a moment upon some single pervasive quality that, 
throughout the trials, the obstacles, and the struggles of 
these years, he has possessed in unfailing and triumphant 
strength. That quality, unfortunately rare, is courage. 
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From first to last Mr. Eliot has been an educational war. 
rior. Elected president at thirty-five, dealing with e¢ol. 
leagues in faculties and governing boards much older than 
himself, many of them clinging tenaciously to the traditions 
of the past, he grappled fearlessly with the problems of 
the time. Undismayed by the opposition of men of weight 
among the graduates, by the frowns of almost all rival jp. 
stitutions, and by sharp public criticism, he pursued without 
flinching the end he had in view. Nor did he ever shun re- 
form in a department of the university because it involved 
for years a serious falling off in the number of students, but 
persisted calmly until public confidence should approve the 
change. 

Never in education or in public questions did he shrink 
from taking the unpopular side, but trusted to his faith ‘p 
the rectitude of his own convictions. More, perhaps, than 
ever before is such a quality needed in our leading citizens, 
and above all is it essential in those who are charged with 
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A. LAWRENCE LOWELL 


President of Harvard University. 


the training of youth. Like most strong characters he has, 
no doubt, rated his own courage lightly, for it is an inte- 
gral part of his vigorous nature; but we who bring him 
today our tribute of respect may well marvel at its force 
and its resistless potency. 


————=~ 


GREETINGS OF THE FACULTIES 


Dean LeBaron R. Briccs 


You have said that the successes of your administration 
belong less to you than to the men who worked with you. 
In that group, as in any group of which you were a mem- 
ber, you were leader by the divine right of natural gifts and 
commanding character. It is true that the Faculties whose 
greetings I bring you today worked with you, for they were 
yours. Yours not because their members believed in all 
your policies: many did not. You chose them because they 
loved learning and work and Harvard; and they became 
yours because they believed in you. Yours, also, because 
you believed in them. They might oppose you as they 
would. If they disagreed with you they were ashamed not 
to oppose you, for you taught them to speak what was m 
them without favor and without fear. You taught them, 
also, that you cared for what they thought; that you would 
listen to it with endless patience, and would meet it with 
uncompromising sincerity, so that no man need leave your 
presence misunderstanding or misunderstood. - 

As a presiding officer you combined dignity with im 
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formality. Professor Charles Eliot Norton once pleaded 
for more meetings of the Faculty, because those meetings 
afforded opportunities for the study of human nature. 
Some of us have thought that in your tolerance of pro- 
jonged and tiresome debates there was more than patience— 
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DEAN LeB R. BRIGGS 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences. 


there was research. You were studying us all and studyinz 
us hard. And when we had rambled on till we ourselves were 
weary, you brought us and the subject home again, sum- 
marizing the debate in a few memorable words. 

Of your personal kindness I might say much, for you 
lost sight of not one man among us. Of your administra- 
tive generosity it is enough to say that you gave free use 
of the university printing press to a faculty minority who 
wished publicly to combat one of your cherished plans; 
that the printed argument of this minority was signed by 
many young instructors whose academic future was in your 
power ; and that at the end of the year certain of the signers 
whose appointments had expired were promoted to full 
professorships. In personal matters the strongest man of 
the faculty was the most self-effacing. 

I remember your saying, of an address of congratulation 
read to you at a faculty meeting by Dean Dunbar, that the 
word which you liked best was “fairness,” and that you 
liked it best because of your somewhat eager nature. I 
remember your saying that, when you were chosen presi- 
dent, an old friend asked you what quality you thought 
would help you most, and that when you said “energy” he 
said “patience.” For energy, patience, fairness, for faith 
in youth, for noble leadership, for all that you have been 
and are to us, we, who are proud to have worked with you 
and for you, the several faculties of the university, greet 
you today with gratitude affectionate and abiding. 


—_——o—— 


GREETINGS OF THE STUDENTS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY 


CHARLTON MacCVEAGH, ORATOR OF THE SENIOR CLASS 


Representative of the students of Harvard, Mr. Mac- 
Veagh spoke as follows: 

It might seem that compared with the men who have 
Preceded me I must speak under a severe handicap. In the 
first place, for obvious reasons. In the second, because, 
while they represent men who have achieved, I represent 
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men who can only claim to aspire. And, if that is one 
definition of a university student, a more common one is a 
man who has not yet made up his mind. 

In ordinary circumstances what chance would there be 
for the representative of more than 6,000 men who had not 
yet made up their minds? Probably very little, but this is 
no ordinary occasion, and there is one thing on which the 
students are unanimously agreed. It is, sir, in their desire 
to honor you. And it is to this end that they wish to pre- 
sent to the university your portrait which they all know. 
It is but a small expression of the gratitude that they feel. 

From you they have received an intellectual heritage they 
both love and cherish—the Harvard that you created. 
From you they have received an inspiration that will be 
lasting. 

Their one regret is that they cannot greet you in this 
building. Yet there is no building that could withstand 
the shock of their greeting. And so they are now gather- 
ing outside, amidst surroundings that have become insepar- 
able parts of their lives, to give you a fitting reception in 
their own barbaric way. 

Their gift to the university in your honor marks their 
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CHARLTON MacVEAGH, '24 


Orator of the Senior Class 


gratitude and respect. The cheering will mark their en- 
thusiasm. These are signs they would not have you miss, 
but they are signs of recognition only. 

For their debt to you is one they can only recognize. It 
is one they can never pay. 


——— Qs 


GREETINGS OF COLLEGES AND LEARNED 
SOCIETIES 


Dr. JAMES R. ANGELL, PRESIDENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


The Colleges, Universities, and Learned Societies of our 
country honor themselves in bringing to you, upon your 
ninetieth birthday, their greetings of affection and respect, 
For three-score years and ten you have played a part in 
the development of our national education and for forty- 
five of those years, from the moment when you assumed the 
presidency of Harvard, men have recognized in you a leader 
without peer. 

You have been the apostle of responsible freedom. At 
the beginning of your presidency, you found the so-called 
elective system struggling feebly for existence. You made 
yourself its champion and by unflagging and courageous 
efforts established it firmly at Harvard whence it spread to 
practically every college throughout the land. In part by 
reason of your wider vision and in part because the elective 
system could not reach its full possibilities without such 
expansion, you gave your efforts to the enrichment of the 
college course by the introduction of new and vital subjects, 
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beyond anything known in an earlier day. Other institu- 
tions followed your example in this matter to the great 
profit of all American education. 

You saw the vision of a great university, and at a critical 
time in the history of Harvard, as well as in the history of 
general collegiate education in this country, you led the 
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JAMES R. ANGELL 


President of Yale University. 


way out from the narrower atmosphere of the old New 
England college into the large and invigorating air of the 
modern university. Harvard was thus spared a period of 
possible mediocrity and her influence was instantly made to 
count for liberal and progressive conceptions. 

You conceived scholarship in larger and more creative 
forms than had been customary in American institutions. 
and, by so doing, you not only turned Harvard into a great 
exponent of real learning, you indirectly gave courage and 
comfort to the many men who elsewhere against seemingly 
hopeless odds were struggling to gain recognition for the 
same ideals. 

You trusted honorable youth to accept, when granted, the 
obligations flowing from freedom and you supported the 
efforts of others like-minded with yourself, to remove from 
college students a host of minor restrictions and require- 
ments affecting their daily life. In this, also, many institu- 
tions have followed your lead. 

You urged a richer and more plastic conception of libera! 
education than that under which you yourself had been 
reared, seeking recognition, on a parity with the older 
classical studies, for the languages and literatures of con- 
temporary peoples, together with their history, contending 
especially for the riches of the mother tongue, while press- 
ing upon reluctant hearers the cultural and disciplinary 
values of modern science. 

Not the least of your services was your insistent demand 
for improved methods of instruction, which inevitably 
brought you into conflict with that large and tenacious class 
of worshippers of things-as-they-are. Indeed, it is difficult 
for us who so long have known you with prestige unchal- 
lenged, to realize the weary years of struggle which passed 
before your views gained ascendancy. Yours was no 
Pyrrhic victory, no hollow sham. 

Perhaps most significant of all your achievements for 
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education has been your constant and intimate interest jg 
all whieh makes for sound citizenship, political Purity, ang 
the welfare of the commonwealth. In your Person “the 
scholar in politics” has conveyed no invidious innuendo, It 
has meant that thorough knowledge, clear thinking, fearless 
courage, and tenacious purpose have been put at the service 
ef the public by one totally devoid of selfish interest and 
above the lure of political preferment. Your example has 
not only brought Harvard and other colleges into Close 
contact with the urgent issues of contemporary life, it has 
also given the public a new and illuminating insight into 
the resources of personality contained in our universities, g 
fresh appreciation of the contributions to human Progress 
which they may make. You have thus brought closer to 
gether the spirit of learning and the spirit of democracy, 
in whose union lies our fairest hope for the future. 

We, the representatives of the learned societies, and of 
the colleges and universities of the land, wish for you, ip 
whom we see embodied the unquenchable spirit of youth 
yet many years of happiness in service. 


— 
GREETINGS OF THE AMERICAN PUBLIC 
WILLIAM H. Tart, CHleF Justice oF THE UNITED Statps 


Speaking as a representative of the American people 
Justice Taft brought also the congratulations of President 
Coolidge. He said:. 

The President of the United States has asked me to bear 
his cordial felicitations to Dr. Eliot upon the celebration of 
his ninetieth birthday. The President feels great regret 
that he cannot be here in person to take part in this ex 
pression of love, gratitude, and respect for one whose long 
life has been full of constant and eminent usefulness ig 
promoting the welfare of his fellowmen. 

The most ambitious and the most difficult task that man 
has attempted is successful self-government. When people 
are herded as cattle under the rule of the strongest, the 
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HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT 


Ex-President of the United States and 
present Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 


problem is a simple one of force and discipline. The few 
are intelligent and controlling and are united to keep the 
many under their will. But when government is based @ 
the electoral equality of all among a people who vary much 
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in conditions of bodily comfort and estate, in natural capac- 
ity, in trained intelligence, in self-restraint, in a sense of 
justice, and in the interest of each in the welfare of all, it 
js not easy safely to interpret the popular will into effective 
action, and at the same time secure the just rights of the 
minority. Experience has proved that parties are indis- 
pensable in working out this problem, and the fewer parties 
there are, the greater the chance of efficient action toward 
a desired end. But if the party convention and the party 
jeaders are to be the only exponents of political opinior, 
party expediency will shrivel all reforms and progress will! 
cease. In no kind of government, therefore, is independent 
and courageous non-partisan leadership in economic, social, 
and political discussion so vital as in a democracy. 

Such leadership does not count numbers in its following 
It does not trim its sails to catch the wind of popular ac- 
claim. Its concern is with its facts, its logic, its clearness 
of vision, its own disinterestedness, its freedom from 
prejudice, its concern for the common welfare, its power of 
reasoned statement, its real prophetic faculty. With these, 
it seeks no census, convention, or primary. It tells the 
truth to the electors, however unpalatable. It abides the 
slowly waking but clarified convictions of the people taught 
by hard experience, and achieves a real advance by the oc- 
casional overthrow of party rule. It may not always be 
right. It may. underestimate practical objections to meas- 
ures it urges; but it promotes discussion on a plane of un- 
selfish patriotic endeavor and offers to a great electorate, 
groping for the welfare of the state, a high standard of 
judgment and a freedom from the self-seeking of groups. 

The number who can succeed to such leadership is small. 
They must have won the confidence of the public by long 
service in the sight of men in fields in which they are 
acknowledged masters. Their influence upon the body 
politic must be a consequence of their actual and proved 
achievements for the community in other than the domain 
of party government. 

Dr. Eliot is a leader and prophet of the people in this 
true sense. His primacy in all educational reform, his iv- 
terest in adjusting the equities of the laborer and the capi- 
talist, and the useful candor in which he points out the 
shortcomings of each, his abiding enthusiasm for the pro- 
motion of municipal governments in which the welfare of 
the citizen is most intimately bound up, his yearning for the 
enlargement of the lungs of congested cities in parks and 
playgrounds, his activity in the husbanding and preserva- 
tion of the National resources, his patient, persistent, and 
consistent advocacy of the reform of the Civil Service, his 
earnest labor in the cause of international peace, have 
prompted his lay sermons and have made men harken to 
him. 

He is an individualist. 
itself to him. 
clusion. 


He accepts only what approves 
No mass inclination carries him.to a con- 
He loves liberty and democracy. He loyally 
yields to the majority when ordered liberty requires such 
yielding; but he never ceases to advocate a change in the 
popular verdict, should he deem it unjust. His training in 
the traditions and freedom of discussion in the town meet- 
ing has followed him. His New England conscience is as 
erect, as powerful, and as unbending as his stature. His 
love of religious liberty and resentment at intolerance are 
part of his being and to the slightest alarm. 
Liberal beyond the sympathy of many, in an absence of 
creed, he would cherish religion as the greatest agency in 
the advance of mankind. 


sensitive 


His life has borne testimony to his deep love for his 
fellowmen, and his constant solicitude for the right solu- 
tion of their problems. It has given him a pulpit from 
Which he has preached as few men have preached to our 
People. He has represented no class. He has banished all 
Prejudice. He has subjected every problem to the test of a 
Miicial spirit of inquiry. It is not fulsome to say that he 
fas wielded greater power with the intelligent democracy 
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of this country than any other unofficial citizen of his time. 


No position could be higher in a republic. 
important. 


None more 
A healthy popular government must always 
Those who 
lead it outside of parties are rarely called to official station. 
Party organization and party fealty make them ineligible. 
They have no personal political ambition and do not seek 
the suffrage of the people. Yet they are at times, in crises 
of our country’s life, the ultimate arbiters. 

On behalf of the American people, I tender to Dr. Eliot 
their profound congratulations on his long life of useful- 
ness and honor, and their deep and grateful appreciation of 
the work that he has done for them as their untitled cham- 
pion for more than half a century. 


have its ultimate strength in public opinion. 


To him, as the most 
distinguished and most honored of our elder statesmen, 
may there come many more years of happy life in the con- 
sciousness of arduous duty done. 

——_9Q——— 


GREETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATED 
HARVARD CLUBS 


CHARLES T. GREVE, PRESIDENT 
After presenting to Dr. Eliot, messages from all the 
Harvard Clubs, Mr. Greve declared :— 
Harvard Clubs, representing Harvard 
organizations and Harvard men from the four quarters 
of the earth and beyond the seas, 
written 


The Associated 
greet you by these 


messages conveying the assurance of profound 
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CHARLES T. GREVE! 


President of the Associated Harvard Clubs. 


respect, unqualified admiration and boundless affection for 
one who combines the unconquerable spirit of youth wiih 
calm serenity of matured wisdom and trained judgment.— 
to us the first of living Americans. 
happiness of 
future. 


We wish you the great 
many opportunities for usefulness in the 


—o-— — 


CANADA’S GREETING . 
By Premier W. L. MacKenzie Kine 
{Read by the Chief Marshal, ] 


My Dear Dr, Eliot: May I be 


congratulations of the 


permitted to join the 
citizens of Canada with those of 
the citizens of the United States on the celebration of you 


My fellow countrymen recagnize in 


ninetieth birthday, 

















you one whose promotion of good will in industrial and 
international relations has been world wide in its beneficent 
influence. Especially do we feel that it has served to the 
great benefit of mankind to keep united in aim, effort, and 
ideals the peoples of our respective countries, kindred in 
origin and race. We share America’s pride in one who is 
not less a first citizen of the world than of the republic, and 
we extend to you with our heartiest of greetings the best 
of wishes for your personal health and happiness and for 
an ever-increasing realization of the noble purpose to which 
you have devoted your long and illustrious career. 


Yours very sincerely, 
W. L. MacKenzie King. 


GREETINGS OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


His ExcELLENcCY CHANNING H. Cox, GovERNoR 

In statesmanship, literature, art, science, commerce, an: 
industry, the sons of Massachusetts have nobly served the 
Commonwealth, the Republic, and the World. In education, 
the hand-maiden of all these things, her sons have been, 
from the time of the colonies, prophets and guides. To 
you, Charles W. Eliot, one of her greatest sons of all times, 
to whom your fellow-citizens for over half a century have 
turned with attentive ear for advice and counsel in what- 
ever affects their industrial, social and civic life, it is my 
happy privilege to express the regard and high honor in 
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CHANNING H. COX 


Governor of Massachusetts. 


which the Commonwealth holds you,—a leader in educa- 
tion, an apostle of intellectual liberty, a friend of democ- 
racy and one who now, as always, both practices and 
preaches the gospel of hope and believes that the welfare 
of mankind is the first concern of men. 


—o-—_— 
PRESENTATION OF GIFTS TO THE 
UNIVERSITY 


Bisiiop WILLIAM LAWRENCE, FELLow oF HARVARD COLLEG! 


In the calling of this meeting two familiar notes have 
not been struck—the recital before the alumni of the needs 
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of the university and of the gifts whereby those needs May 
be met. It would be ill for me to intrude upon the ypj. 
versity’s needs, a privilege given only to the president o 
to the president emeritus. But on this occasion, this happy 
birthday party given, Dr. Eliot, in recognition of yoy 
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WILLIAM LAWRENCE 


Episcopal Bishop of Massachusetts 


illustrious life, I have the satisfaction of making this an- 
nouncement—that the friends of the university, your 
friends, for the better support of certain departments have 
made gifts amounting to $1,250,000... We hope, as you hope, 
and paraphrasing your own statement, that in the near 
future there will persist such gifts and that they will be 
ample and enduring. 


wienlipiiacen 
DR. ELIOT’S RESPONSE 


There was dead silence as the venerable president 
emeritus rose to respond to the greetings. He assumed, at 
once, his characteristic posture with his hands clasped be- 
fore him. There was scarcely a movement of his com- 
manding figure throughout his address. He had the bear- 
ing of a much younger man. His voice was clear, but it 
had lost somewhat of its carrying power. All of tie 
greetings had been written, but he spoke without notes as 
follows: 

Dear Friends: The affectionate note of these tributes 
goes straight to my heart. It fills me with wonder; but it 
touches me deeply. This day is going to be one of the 
happiest and most delightful of my memories. I have re- 
ceived the encomiums of the speakers with a certain sense 
that I have not been fully understood. One of them said 
that I had an unusual amount of courage. That has never 
entered my mind. I confess to recognizing another quality 
to which President Lowell referred—a readiness for com- 
bat. I look back upon my life as a boy, sometimes engage! 
in the rough and tumble fights which we boys used to have 
on Boston Common, and I recognize that at a tender ag? 
I did display considerable enjoyment of fighting. But whet 
it comes’ to maturer life, I find that the source of this 
quality described as courage is simply this—that I never 
stopped in any attempts of mine because I encountered 
opposition. I was just regardless of risks and opposition 
I was eager to do something in the future. It was that pai 
of my nature which enabled me to look forward and nd 
back, to look out and not in, 
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Now at the close of my*life, or near the clese, 1 do not 
know any better advice to give to the graduates of Harvard 
College, or to the undergraduates, than that contained in 
those two phrases of Edward Everett Hale's: “Look for- 
ward and not backward—Look out and not in.” 

I confess I received with great delight what the president 
of the university said about the spreading influence of Har- 
yard in the present day; but we of the household do not 
say much about that. 

I recognize that I have been unusually strong 
and have had unusually good health, and _ that 
a great deal of the influence I have exerted—what has beer 
described as my personality—is derived from those two 
facts, strength and health; and with those two advantages 
went a great joy in work,—just in work. I did not stop to 
consider why I had joy in work. I never looked in enough 
to think of that. But joy in work has been the source of 
a large part of the satisfactions of my life. Now, that is 
just a gift of nature—from grandparents as well as from 
parents. Those inheritances determined my life in many 
respects. They determined my natural disposition towards 
work, towards research, towards persistent inquiry. This 
liking for research was developed in me in Harvard Col- 
lege through the personal kindness of my teacher in chem- 
istry, Professor Josiah P. Cooke, who took me into his 
private laboratory. He gave me (1850-53) the opportunity 
to learn what the process of scientific experimentation and 
search for truth was. My friends, I was the only under- 
graduate between 1849 and 1853 who had any such blessing. 
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It was a sense of this privilege that first enlisted me, when 
{ became a teacher of Harvard College, in the advocacy of 
choice among studies; it first induced me to call for volun- 
teers from my class in prescribed mathematics to do a hard 
piece of surveying work—the first call for extra work in 
the field that was ever made on a college class. 

To go back to the description given by another of the 
speakers of my conduct as president, I may say that I rec- 
ognized the accuracy of his description, particularly when 
he said that in listening to debates in the faculty and in 
inviting my opponents to speak, I was probably pursuing 
with a good deal of perspicacity a study of those men—that 
I was making up my mind whether these zealous opponents 
were of the right stuff to be made professors in Harvard 
University. That is just what I was doing. 

Consider now the sources of my career as a teacher. 
Those sources were in the times, in that wonderful period 
of human history, in which my whole educational career 
lay. Think of it! When I was coming on as a teacher in 
Harvard the great prophets and exponents of experimental 
science in Europe and America were taking possession of 
that great field. Think how the philosophers of the world 
were preaching attention to the individual and proclaiming 
the immense variety in human nature. Think how James 
Russell Lowell told us in 1886 that democracy must not only 
raise the average mass, but must give a free field to all the 
finest qualities of human nature; for that is the only salva- 
tion for democracy. Think how Emerson came into power 
in the days of my youth. Think how Oliver Wendell 








Dr. Eliot says: 


capacity for active exertion. 


alcohol and tobacco. 


tween 1854 and 1858. 
the mental effort of writing or speaking. 








HOW TO LIVE LONG 


Of late, I am often asked to what I attribute my health and long-continued 
The best answer I am able to give is—to a sound 
constitution never impaired by any serious disease or accident, a calm temperament 
expectant of good, the habit of taking daily exercise in the open air, moderation in 
eating, and a slight, and never steady or regular, use of stimulants, like tea, coffee, 
Tobacco I have not used at all, except on rare occasions be- 
I have used tea most, because it seems to me to facilitate 

















C. W. E. 
1834-1924 


LeBaron R. Briaas, °75 


Not for himself; not for that house of learning 
Which he refashioned, guarded, builded higher: 
Wide as the world his eager heart is yearning; 
To all mankind he brings the sacred fire. 


Brave, ardent, young, the glorious torch he lighted; 
Strong, ardent, and mature, he held it fast; 

True, ardent, old—till every wrong be righted 

He holds it high, a leader to the last. 


His are the mind and heart that rest in doing; 
His are the sword and shield that know not rust; 
Through fourscore years and ten, the Foe pursuing— 
Champien of freedom, passionately just. 

—Harvard Graduates Magazine. 
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Holmes as a teacher of anatomy, physiology, and the carry- 
ing of contagion enlarged the conception of human sagacity, 
penetration, and discrimination, and combined with that 
instruction great power of expression in both prose and 
poetry. Think how Asa Gray, Joseph Henry, Jeffries 
Wyman, Benjamin Peirce, and Louis Agassiz were the 
leaders in American science and in methods of teaching 
science. All that came out of the times when I was a 
young teacher in Harvard; out of that extraordinary 
period have come the ideals and the lessons which I have 
followed all through my active career. Then as the years 
went by and the period of combat and persistent effort 
against opposition passed, and the new structure of Har- 
vard University began to take effect, think how the Divi- 
sions and the Faculties gave me the opportunity to see 
where modern education was going, and where it ought to 
go. Now and then I could help their labors, especially in 
the Medical Faculty; but it was the strength of the Har- 


vard Faculties themselves which filled me with strength 
and what is called leadership. I gave expression and oppor- 
tunity to their hopes, aspirations, and devotions; and great 


was the privilege of so doing. You must therefore attribute 


the successes which I have been privileged to win to the 
very fortunate circumstances of my life, to the leadership 
of the extraordinary philosophers and scientists of my time. 

And now I want to say a word to the graduates of Har- 


vard here assembled. I cannot find better words than those 
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I used in my inaugural address in October, 1869, They 
apply today. 

“There have been doubts, in times yet recent, whether 
culture were not selfish; whether men of refined tastes ang 
manners could really love Liberty, and be ready to endure 
hardness for her sake. ... In yonder old playground, {i 
spot whereon to commemorate the manliness which there 
was nurtured, shall soon rise a noble monument which for 
generations will give convincing answer to such shallow 
doubts; for over its gates will be written: ‘In memory of 
the sons of Harvard who died for their country.’ The 
future of the University will not be unworthy of its past” 

How the young Harvard men have demonstrated in the 
World War that that last line is true—‘The future of the 
University will not be unworthy of its past!” But let me 
finally, emphasize the duty of Harvard men, of all educated 
men, to serve their country in peace as well as in war, | 
call upon the younger Harvard graduates, and by and by I 
shall call on the undergraduates, to serve their country with 
devotion and at sacrifice in peace as well as in war. 


As Dr. Eliot concluded the whole audience rose and broke 
into enthusiastic applause which continued for nearly fiye 
minutes. The benediction was pronounced by Dr. Pea- 


body. 





We are indebted to the Harvard Alumni Bulletin for 
advance sheets of the report of Dr. Eliot’s speeches as 
revised by himself. 


TRIBUTE OF THE STUDENTS 


The audience in Sanders Theatre was given 
time to join the crowd of more than 5,000 stu- 
dents and menand women with Harvard afflia- 
tions that had gathered in the college yard near 
the temporary stand in front of University 





(Harvard Crimson) 
Cc. J. HUBBARD, ’24 
First Marshal of the Senior 


Class. 


Hall. Above this stand floated the flags of the 


nation, the state, and the university. Dr. Eliot, 


escorted by Chief Justice Taft, President 
Lowell, Governor Cox, Judge Edward T. San- 
ford and Mr. Charles T. Greve were brought 
Throughout the 


spectful silence though only a few could hear 
the speakers. Charles J. Hubbard, Jr., 24, first 


marshal of the senior class, representing the 
student body, addressed Dr. Eliot as follows:— 

In Sanders Theatre we have just heard the feelings 
of many men expressed in their relation to you. They 
represent groups connected with Harvard and hence with 
you, and their esteem is the greatest tribute. When I con- 
sider what I represent I am struck with awe. The students 
of this university are of widely scattered places, beliefs, and 
customs, yet they are all bound by a common tie—love of 
the strength of their university which is such a direct out- 
come of your work. We have come to pay our tribute with 
love rather than with distant admiration. 

The men now in the university are but a second in the 
passing of time, like a single view of a bird in flight, yet 
it is in this student body that the strength of Harvard lies. 
The men come and go and it is by chance that we are here 
now—that I have the honor of speaking today—yet the 
foundations are not on shifting sands, for the traditions of 
this place, and love for it, carry unity. 

Even the customs are continually changing, and we are 
but a stage in an advancing process, so it is with a keen 
sense of the impossibility of true representation that I pre- 
sent to you these tributes from all the departments of your 
university. 

——O——= 


PRESIDENT ELIOT IN THE YARD 

What has just been said anticipates what I intended to 
say, namely, that the spirit of Harvard is wonderfully 
permanent in spite of the great variety of views, opinions, 
and practices in public and private life on the part of its 
graduates. I saw exactly that same spirit among the young 
men of Harvard when the Civil War broke out which | 
lately saw when America went to war with Germany,—the 
same identical spirit, the same purpose to do one’s best to 
serve human welfare through our country. That is just 
the message I want to give to you today, young men. Serve 
the country, serve her in peace as well as in war, serve her 
by sacrificing money, for example, high professional eari- 
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ings, in order to take public office, elective or appointive 
office. Serve her by your personal exertion in the towns, 
the cities, and communities where you settle for your life 
Look for the means, the chance, the opportunity, to serve 
democratic government. It is in democracy that the hope 
of the world lies. Commit to memory Pasteur’s definition 
of democracy when he said: “Democracy is that form of 
government which leaves every citizen free to do his best 
for the public welfare.” Follow that. Wherever you live, 
take every chance that comes to you, and make chances, if 
they do not come, for serving the public welfare. 

One other thing I want to say to you, young men. Use 
the opportunity of selecting studies which you have at Har- 
yard to find out, while you are here, in what work, in what 
profession, you can find joy all your life. That is the 
thing that every young man ought to seek to find out—in 
what calling, in what profession, in what occupation am | 
going to find the work which will give me joy all my days? 
I have learned by observation of my own life—and I have 
indulged very little in such observations—that a large part 
of the happiness of life for me (putting aside of course 
domestic joys, the joys that come with marriage, and chil- 
dren, apart from those joys)—and its durable satisfactions, 
have come out of the joy in work. See to it, therefore, that 
you learn in what occupation or profession you will find 
long and continuous joy in work. 

There is one other exhortation which I should like to 
give you. Avoid to the utmost introspection. Avoid 
dwelling on your own state of mind or body. Does that 
seem to you opposite to the counsel I last gave you? I said 
you should seek to find out where you could get joy in 
work. No, the joy in work which you will need does not 
involve self-reference. It does involve study on your part, 
and with the help of teachers and friends, of existing call- 
ings among which you should find that one in which you 
will find joy. But it does not involve introspection, reflec- 
tion on yourself, or any effort after “self-expression.” The 
less you think of yourselves in this world, the better, and 
the sooner you get the passion for serving others, at home 
and abroad, at home particularly, the better. 

Do not put off marriage too long. Do not wait till you 
can offer the girl you want to marry all the luxuries and 
privileges to which in her father’s home she was accus- 
tomed. When you have made up your own mind, give the 
girl a chance to tell you hers about marriage on a small 
income. 
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One other exhortation. If you find that on the whole 
you do not like the profession on which you have ventured, 
do not stay in it. Do not persevere in it, but find another 
occupation. I have seen in my long observation of young 
men many cases in which the happiness of life was much 
impaired because the young man thought he must stay in a 
profession he did not enjoy. Never give yourself that sort 
of disappointment. If you find the mode of life 6n which 
you have entered is not satisfying, search for andther, and 
persevere in the search until you have found the right place 
for yourself. Remember the admirable example Benjamin 
Franklin gave in that respect. When he was ten years 
old, his father thought it was time for the boy to settle on 
his calling, so that he might become an apprentice in thé 
fashion of the day. So the father showed Benjamin all the 
trades which then existed in Boston—showed the boy the 
men at work in each trade. There were half a dozen of 
them; but when his exposition was accomplished, the father 
said to the boy: “Now you choose,” and Benjamin did 
choose, and he chose the trade of a printer, and the per- 
fection he attained in that trade was the basis of his aston- 
ishingly successful and serviceable career. When you come 
to looking at the professions, choosing among them, follow 
Benjamin Franklin’s example. 

I thank you very much for your coming here. I should 
like very much to look over these letters of students of 
Harvard University on my ninetieth birthday. A large 
part of the happiness I experience today comes from the 
fact that hundreds of the testimonies which have reached 
me come from persons who are complete strangers to me 
and always have been, from persons with whom, according 
to their stories, I never had any direct contact. They tell 
me that their careers have been determined by something 
they heard me say at a public meeting in their town, or by 
a passage in my writings which early attracted their atten- 
tion. It is a delightful part of my experience today that I 
must try to imagine how widely diffused my influence has 
been for more than sixty years past, yes, seventy years; and 
it is really a great delight to be told that actions of which 
I was at the time unconscious, and now have no memory of, 
have been happy events in the experience of thousands of 
persons. 

I wish for you all the attainment of a life of happiness. 
You cannot all expect to live as long as I have; but I hope 
you will all live long enough to experience the kind of 
happiness I have enjoyed today. 


ee 


TO CHARLES W. ELIOT ON HIS 
NINETIETH BIRTHDAY 
WiLt1aM BonpD WHEELWRIGHT 

(In The Harvard Crimson) 


True relic and type of our ancestors’ worth, 
We salute thee, majestic in age, 
Still facing the future, expectant of good, 


Philosopher, leader and sage. 

With freedom to think and with patience to bear— 

A soul of perpetual youth— 

Through change and through storm thou hast risen serene 
In a life emblematic of truth. : 


No moss-covered error moored thee to its side; 
With Truth’s current augmenting thy might, 
Impartial to riches, race, color and creed, 
Every man was a man in thy sight. 

Fair Harvard's traditions are richer today 
For the laurels surmounting thy brow, 

Her herald of light and her bearer of love, 
Alumnus Clarissimus, Thou! 











THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE 
HONORS DR. ELIOT 


The following orders and resolutions were 
passed unanimously, March 20, 1924. 

In the Senate :— 

Ordered, That the members of the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, proudly cognizant of the out- 
standing services of Charles William Eliot to the cause of 
popular education, which had its origin in Massachusetts, 
and gratefully recognizing the far-reaching effect of his 
personal influence in the intellectual and moral betterment 
of American citizenship and good government, on this, the 
ninetieth anniversary of his birth, join in the universal 
tribute of admiration and esteem that is making the day a 
notable one in the history of the Commonwealth; and be it 
further, 

Ordered, That an engrossed copy of this order be for- 
warded to Mr. Eliot by the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth. 

In the House:— 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of The 
General Court of Massachusetts hereby records its esteem 
and respect for Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of 
Harvard University, and tenders its sincere congratulations 
on this occasion of the observance of his ninetieth birth- 
day. For forty years president of the oldest and foremost 
of the institutions of learning within the Commonwealth, 
he wisely guided the instruction and education of the youth 
of the nation, to the end that they might become better 
citizens. Philosopher, leader, sage, eminent scholar and 
educator, exemplifying in his life and service the nation’s 
highest ideals, his distinguished service to his fellow mea 
is universally recognized. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon the 
records of the House of Representatives, and that a copy, 
suitably engrossed, be transmitted to the said Charles W. 
Eliot. 

—_-O——_ 


PROPHET FOR THE PEOPLE 


In the Massachusetts Senate, Thursday after- 
noon, March 20, Chaplain Edward A. Horton 
offered the following opening prayer :— 

Giver of all good: 

Most fitting is it in this historic legislative place that we 
should join in a tribute paid today by Commonwealth and 
Nation to Harvard's illustrious president emeritus. 

A leader of leaders, a shining example of citizenship, 
prophet and seer for the people, his words and works have 
advanced and ennobled the republic’s true greatness. He 
has lighted the pathways of aspiring youth, become the 
great centre of intellectual forces, and given world-wide 
renown to America’s best ideals. 

We rejoice that in his honorable old age the same spirit 
of youth, enthusiasm and progress exists as during his 
whole life it has shone out inspiringly. 

For him and all master builders of character and civiliza- 
tion, we would ever give our gratitude and praise. In His 
holy name, Amen. 

——9—— 


OVER 150 AMERICAN AND CANADIAN 
COLLEGES SEND THEIR FELICITATIONS 


From every section of this country and 
from every foreign land have come greetings 
to Dr. Eliot. Over one hundred and fifty col- 
leges of the United States and Canada, ninety 
Harvard clubs of this country, and other Har- 
vard clubs throughout the world have written 
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or telegraphed their felicitations. Included jn 
those far distant groups of alumni sending 
their birthday wishes are the Harvard clubs of 
North China, London, and France. Harvard 
men attending the Union Medical College of 
Peking, China, have not forgotten and have 
sent their tribute. 


—Q—_—_ 


TRIBUTE OF DR PAYSON SMITH. 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Education. 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot has brought wisdom and counse! 
to workers in many fields of human activity. His contriby. 
tions to education must, however, be regarded as the most 
important. Not only higher institutions of learning but 
secondary and elementary schools as well are today more 
useful because of his leadership. The youth of this present 
day and those of generations to come will enjoy privileges 
which must have been deferred if it had not been for him, 

—o— 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Among the letters of greeting received by 
President Emeritus Charles W. Eliot from 
various institutions of learning, in recognition 
of his ninetieth birthday, was one from the 
University of Wisconsin as follows :— 

We congratulate you upon living to see the fulfillment of 
the revolution in which you began to play a leading part 
half a century ago. 

You found higher education in America discredited and 
unpopular because of the narrowness of its objective and 
the stubborn conservatism of its personnel. You met that 
stubbornness with an equal tenacity, and we regard with 
admiration the courage and persistence of your fight to win 
for education in America its proper place in the service of 
democracy. 

You broadened its scope to the outlines of your prophetic 
vision, you reached out a friendly hand to the younger 
sciences and lifted them to the position which they should 
occupy in modern life. You conserved the tradition of the 
humanities without making an idol of the classics. You 
reshaped the aims and methods of professional education, 
making learned professions out of what had too often beea 
only trades. You found men and gave them opportunity. 

No other American has borne so much of the conflict, or 
has shaped its outcome with broader vision. We are and 
shall long continue to be the beneficiaries of your labors; 
and whatever changes time may bring in the conception of 
the details of education your program will remain inclusive 
and fundamental. 

—_—o—— 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 

A congratulatory letter, written in Latin, has been re- 
ceived from President Josiah H. Penniman, on behalf of 
the University of Pennsylvania. A _ translation of the 
letter follows :— 

“To Charles William Eliot most cordial greeting: We, 
the president, the trustees and the faculty of the University 
of Pennsylvania, are much pleased with the opportunity to 
join with your many admirers in the celebration of this 
birthday of yours. 

“Through three generations of men you have served our 
country with the utmost zeal and with far-reaching results 
of supreme excellence. For, both as teacher of the liberal 
arts and as president of a great University, you have shaped 
the mind and spirit of American youth by instruction and 
example ever to greater and nobler ends. You have fur- 
thermore brought about such changes in the methods of i- 
struction that all the schools and colleges of America afe 
greatly indebted to you. These innovations in the art of 
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teaching and in the methods of study, along with other 
contributions of great importance, you have made known to 
the world in books and treatises that declare you a writer 
gi uncommon charm and polish. Nor can we forget that 
in times of doubt and apprehension you have often been the 
author of public counsel to which the people have been 
glad to give a hearing and sometimes—thank God !—obedi- 
jence. It is on account of these merits and beneiactions 
that we wish to send you on your festal day our most cor- 
dial congratulations and good wishes. 

“We are glad, indeed, to learn that, though you have 
completed your ninetieth year, you have preserved much of 
that vigor and strength that made you in your young man- 
hood an oarsman oi fame. May you continue to be ever 
more youthful than your years, that for many a year yet 
to come you may bless, with the fruits of your wisdom, 
your friends, your country and the world.” 


—_o—_ 


BOWDOIN COLLEGE 


From Bowdoin College through its President, C. M. Sills, 
came further greetings as follows :— 

“By formal vote of the faculty of Bowdoin College, 1 am 
asked to convey to you the very warm regards of the mem- 
bers of the faculty and all good wishes on your ninetieth 
birthday. 

“Here at Bowdoin your name has iong been held in high 
regard. Your picture hangs in our college office, the only 
picture of a person not immediately connected with Bow- 
doin that has that distinction. Throughout the long ad- 
ministration of our late president, William De Witt Hyde, 
we heard much of your policies and felt your influence. 

“We desire you to know in what honor you are held and 
that as teachers and students we appreciate what you have 
done for American education.” 


Seen ° celia 


DR ELIOT’S MESSAGE 


[Boston Transcript, March 21.] 


President Eliot, in both the remarkable addresses which 
he delivered yesterday at Harvard—little spontaneous ad- 
dresses, in which he looked backward upon his own life, 
but much more forward upon the lives of others—employed 
the phrase of a great contemporary of his and emphasized 
it, “Look out and not in.” He made it clear that he did 
not exclude from his code a due degree of introspection. 
What he meant was that the living American must find his 
happiness and his function in life in the great world of 
work and intercourse, and that he who dwells on himsel: 
shuts out the best of life and shirks its true duty. The 
idea is compressed in these words which Dr. Eliot used in 
speaking to the students: ‘The less you think of yourselves 
in this world the better, and the sooner you get the passion 
for serving others, at home and abroad, at home par- 
ticularly, the better.” Dr. Eliot appeared as the apostle 91 
happiness, but the happiness which he himself has sought 
and found, and which he would have others seek, is the jay 
in useful work. 

It is a fine message to come from such a man under such 
a strong light of praise and understanding as that which 
fell upon Dr. Eliot yesterday. There is vast hope for the 
world in such a message, so simple and so strong. This 
honored mentor of our race sends us to no closets of 
meditation, to no ocean deeps of subjective philosophy for 
the satisfaction of our souls. He commends us to the open 
world about us, and to the work we like to do. And again 
and again, in connection with this great open daily quest, he 


uses the word “happiness.” It is a glorious kind of cheer 
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GIFTS TO DR. ELIOT 


The Chief Marshal announced that a sum had been 
raised among the alumni for a Charles William Eliot Book 
Fund, the proceeds to be used in purchasing for the Har- 
vard library, books chosen by Dr. Eliot. 

The following gifts to President Eliot were presented at 
the conclusion of the various addresses: By Mr. Wiggles- 
worth, an engrossed and framed copy of resolutions 
adopted by the Board of Overseers; by Justice Sanford, a 
specially-bound copy of the “Harvard Alumni Directory” ; 
by Mr. Greve, greetings from more than 100 Harvard 
Clubs; by President Angell, greetings from other colleges 
and learned societies. 


CAROLUM GUILIELMUM 
ELIOT, PRAESIDEM 
MAGNIFICUM 


FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER 


E: 
Ave Altor Alumnorum, 
Frater omnium bonorum, 
Parens Harvardianorum, 
Praeses noster unice! 
Seminator veritatis, 
Educator et aetatis, 
Et Amator aequitatis, 
Salve, Sapientissime! 

ai. 
Maxima cum dignitate, 
Summa cum benignitate, 
Summa cum habilitate, 
Gestae summae res a te. 
Princeps honorande aequalium, 
Illustrissimum annalium 
Angliae Novae immortalium 
Nomen, Pater Patriae. 

III. 
Gratias, pater perbenigne, 
Gratias, omnium gratiis digne, 
Gratias, decus o insigne, 
Gratias tibi agimus. 
Flos nostrorum amicorum, 
Princeps illustrissimorum, 
Felix saecla in saeclorum, 
Semper te amabimus. 

IV. 
Salve, vale, ave, pater, 
Altor, fautor, auctor, frater, 
Nostra pulchra Alma Mater 
Gaudet sed cum lacrimis. 
O quam Sacra est memoria 
Tua et aeterna gloria, 
Praestantissima historia, 
Praeses dilectissime ! 

—The Boston Herald. 
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THE CRIMSON SPEAKS FOR THE 


STUDENTS 

The Crimson, student daily, voices the 
thoughts of the undergraduate body through 
its editorial columns and says in part :— 

All who have worked with or under him, all who have 
seen his work, all who have heard of his achievements— 
and there are few who have not—long ago realized the 
value of his work to the causes of scholarship, education, 
intellectual independence and intelligent citizenship. They 
have selected this occasion to express together that realiza- 
tion. 

With feelings of respect, gratitude and admiration as 
great as theirs, the Crimson joins in the universal apprecia- 
tion of a great Harvard man, and offers its most sincere 
congratulations to President Eliot. 

ae 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA PLAYS ELIOT’S 
FAVORITE 


A number played in his honor and a wreath 
placed at the conductor’s stand while it was 
played were the marks of respect paid to Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot at the Boston Symphony con- 
cert in Sanders Theatre, Cambridge, March 20. 


Seems Sl aaa 


HIGH SCHOOL MASTERS’ 
MASSACHUSETTS 


At its annual meeting, March 22, the following letter was 
approved :— 

My dear Dr. Eliot: While the sons of Harvard through- 
out the world are celebrating your birthday, the High 
School Masters’ Club of Massachusetts, in meeting assem- 
bled in Boston, wishes to express its great obligations to 
you for the many ways in which you have, during your long 


CLUB OF 


OF HBDUCATION 





April 3, 1924 


career, promoted the interests of secondary education 
throughout the state and nation. It also wishes to thank 
you for the great inspiration which your words, spoken 
before the club and so frequently at many  educationa! 
meetings, have given to many thousands of teachers in the 
public schools. 

The club today especially unites with all educators in ex- 
tending to you its most hearty congratulations. 

John W. Hutchins, 


Secretary. 
——_ = 


THE ELIOT TESTIMONIAL 





(Harvard Crimson) 
JEROME D. GREENE, ’96 
Chairman of Executive Committee and 
Chief Marshal 


The high character of the testimonial to Dr. Eliot was 
due in large measure to the foresight, tact, and good judg- 
ment of the Chief Marshal. 





BE A MAN 


W. DAYTON 


WEDGEFARTH 


It's a mighty good thing, while you're running life’s race 
Just to pause, as you go, and come face to face 

With your conscience, and ask it a question or two. 

For it’s right you should know what your life means to 


you. 


Have you done things worth while, have you drifted along, 
Have you filled it with sighs, have you filled it with song, 
Have you helped when you should, have you tried to do 


right, 


Have you struggled for good, or just fought for might? 


Have you given your hand to some fellow in need, 

Have you sneered at the man who was not of your creed, 
Have you been open-hearted and ready to do, 

Have you tried to be just, have you tried to be true? 


Oh, it’s easy to preach and it’s easy to tell 

Of the other chap’s faults—but our own faults, ah, we'l! 
We are cowards at times, and the truth, you will find, 
Is a thing we dislike, for it’s rather unkind. 


But the Past, let it rest. 


Give a thought to Today. 


And Tomorrow, as well, for the Time’s growing gray; 
Do the things that you should, do the best that you can, 
Crown your life with your deeds—be a red-blooded man! 


—Exchange, 
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A SCHOOLMASTER’S NOTEBOOK 


WILL CHAMBERLAIN 


Yankton, South Dakota 


At one time—in the ’70s and ’80s—it would 
have been almost beyond the power of dream- 
ing to have visioned the fine school buildings 
which now in many places dot the Dakota 
prairies. Mere cockleshell shacks of the cheap- 
est and flimsiest material have adorned the 
wide and grass-billowed reaches as houses of 
learning. In summer the beating rainstorms 
would penetrate their sieve-like roofs,and the 
wintry blizzard would clutch and shake them 
as a white bull-dog would a hapless rat, and 
whitening everything within. Sometimes a 
vast and relentless prairie fire would lick up 
several of these primitive shrines dedicated to 
the services and glory of education. Not only 
the elements, but human beings often preyed 
upon the lonely domiciles, where the children 
of the homesteaders were supposed to pass a 
certain number of hours during five of the 
seven days of the week, in pursuit of book- 
learning. Campers would break into them, 
sometimes making use of the meagre supply of 
fuel, or perhaps purloining the long-used water 
bucket. Mischievous and rascally hoodlums of 
the neighborhood would invade the _ school- 
house to stage a drinking or card-playing party, 
littering the floor, scrawling the pitiful surface 
called a blackboard with specimens of their 
penmanship and skill in drawing, the same 
very frequently expressing rude jests or in- 
sults to the teacher. 

These statements voice some of the darker 
aspects of a period which has entirely passed or 
is rapidly passing. With the growth in popu- 
lation and the development of material im- 
provements, the school came more and more 
into serious and generous consideration. East- 
etners brought new educational ideas, and the 
sod, log, or tar-paper-covered school shack 
gave way to the snug, white school building. 

One of the uses to which the rural pioneer 
Dakota schoolhouse was frequently put was as 
a meeting place for the lyceum or debating 
society of the district. Often the attendance 
was swelled by the presence of young people 
or old homesteading bachelors who had braved 
cold and snowbanks, trudging many miles to 
answer roll call or to participate in the ex- 
ploits of discussion. Questions dealing with 
the respective merits of familiar soldiers or 
Statesmen were favorites. Phases of marriage, 
city or country life, anticipation or possession, 
the excusableness of lying at times, women’s 
suffrage and many other themes would be 
handled uproariously and without gloves. To- 
day the movie is an evening lure which draws 
numbers of young farm people to the nearby 
towns, possibly for from two to four or five 
nights in the week. But in the earlier days the 


debating society or spelling bee, varied at times 
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with a taffy-pull or old-fashioned kissing bee, 
furnished the vital and chief amusement, 
and the most commodious schoolhouse would 
be selected to serve as a meeting place. 

Then there were the preaching services and 
revival efforts, and as church buildings were not 
plentiful at first, the schoolhouse generally 
sheltered the gatherings of this nature. Re- 
ligious expression is rather composed now, but 
forty years ago, on the Dakota prairies, a re- 
vival without sparks was practically unknown. 
The fiery onslaughts of some of the old-time 
evangelists were often truly remarkable. Evil 
and the evil one were so vividly set forth that 
impressionable grown-ups and little children 
would become panic-stricken. But toughs 
sometimes hung on the outskirts of the assem- 
blage or occupied the devil’s corner, and would 
interrupt or even break up the proceedings with 
their cat calls or mock hallelujahs. Not infre- 
quently such rowdyism led to fisticuffs, expul- 
sions or free-for-all combats. 


2 4>-e+-@-e- 
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Jes’ keep on a-strivin’ an’ hope for the best; 

There’s only one method of meetin’ life’s test; 

Don’t give up the ship an’ retire in dismay; 

’Cause hammers are thrown when you'd like a bouquet. 


This world would be tiresome, we'd all get the blues, 

If all the folks in it held just the same views; 

So finish your work, show the best of your skill, 

Some people won't like it, but other folks will. 
—Exchange. 
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CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPELLING —( VIL.) 


SARAH LOUISE 


{Copyright, 1924, by 


The previous articles have centred attention 
upon the facts and phases of spelling suggested 
by the present situation in high schools. This 
has been done chiefly for purposes of clearer 
illustration, for the subject is the same in 
both elementary and _ secondary _ schools, 
although the emphasis and the methods em- 
ployed in these two fields must greatly differ. 

Hereafter we shall refer to the main subject, 
freely taking illustrations from both fields and 
suggesting variations of method. 

This article will discuss the subject of 
Phonetics, which is really the analysis of the 
sounds employed in the spoken word. A 
knowledge of these sounds is a vital element in 
the mastery of words. Any person who spells 
well has, consciously or unconsciously, accus- 
tomed himself to consider the letter as the 
sign of a sound. Letter-groups with more or 
less regularity represent groups of sounds. 
Knowing the general habits of the language in 
this particular, one may readily separate the 
variant—the exception—from the words natu- 
rally spelled in accordance with a general rule. 

It is a comparatively simple matter to de- 
velop interest in spelling when this conscious- 
ness is clear. Following up the behavior of 
letters; noting their queer customs; learning 
why ch in chauffeur differs in sound from the 
ch in character; watching the odd behavior of &, 
the letter that permits ¢ to perform most of its 
work; wondering why q must always be followed 
by u, and bringing the dictionary to convince our 
comrades that this habit is invariable; all these 
indicate the interest and the fun which accom- 
pany the following on of the relations between 
the spoken word and its sign, the written word. 

In former days, even in the days of Noah 
Webster’s spelling book, this relationship was 
properly emphasized. Noah Webster himself 
made a careful analysis of the words contain- 
ing ordinary letter groups and made clear the 
usual function of each letter. 

It is possible that many teachers of today 
do not realize that emphasis upon this vital 
factor was divorced from spelling by an acci- 
dent. When in reacting from the alphabetic 
method because the letter had usurped the 
function of the word in teaching reading, we, 
in a sense, dismissed the study of all letters 
and sounds, and taught reading through what 
is known as the “ Word and Sentence Method,’ 
words were memorized as wholes and not ana- 
lyzed into their sounds or letters. Pupils be- 
came absolutely dependent upon their teacher; 
and they were not taught to spell. A heavy 
loss came in the dismissal of phonics from the 
primary grades. Success in teaching spelling 
will never be complete until the subject is 
restored. 


Phonics, in the primary grades, enables the 


ARNOLD 


Sarah Louise Arnold.] 


child to recognize new words readily so that 
he earlier becomes independent in his reading, 
He becomes conscious that the written word 
stands for the spoken word. Knowing the 
sounds of the letters gives him the clue to the 
pronunciation of words. 

All unconsciously, however, he begins to 
“sense” the laws which govern letter-groups, 
and the various “equivalents ” become familiar 
to him. Sight and meaning come to the sup- 
port of sound. He learns all the runaways or 
variations from common rules; and by con- 
trast becomes conscious of the essential rules 
of spelling, which are merely statements of 
the ordinary behavior of letters in combina- 
tion. A good illustration of this is the long 
vowel phonogram at the end of words, with 
its single consonant and its final silent e, as in 
bake, cake, lake, make, rake, sake, take, wake, 
shake, flake, drake, awake, forsake, undertake, 
and so on ad infinitum. How stupid not 
to find the common key to this long list, 
and eventually to get the habit of tying 
together in thought the groups that illus- 
trate a common law of the spoken and written 
word. 

If phonics were carried along through the 
grades, in its proper proportion, rightly related 
to sight, meaning, and fixed custom, it would 
be a constant help to word building, as in- 
volved in spelling. For the laws of speech, of 
the spoken word, really dictate the rules of 
spelling. If the final sound is s (hissing), after 
a vowel, it is always written ss; on the con- 
trary, if the single s final follows a vowel, it 
always sounds z. Why have we never aroused 
interest in these fundamental relations ?—these 
real rules of spelling? 

Important as phonetics raay be in mastering 
the limited and fundamental vocabulary te- 
quired in learning to read, its great contribu- 
tion here has usually been overlooked. No one 
who has had this subject well presented at this 
stage, ever fails to use the resulting power 
whenever a new word is encountered. The 
word is at once challenged and tested, and is 
usually recognized promptly by applying what 
has been learned concerning the sounds of 
letters. 


And, further, this power is more used than 
we realize. Let us suppose that the word 
“phonic” or “pharmacy” must be looked up 
in the dictionary, and that it has been heard, 
only, but not seen. A person with the ordinary 
phonetic sense will look in the f list for this 
word because it begins with the sound of f. 
But the student who has been taught that ph 
is one of the equivalents of f will follow the 
unrewarded search of the f list to find the word 
beginning with p. 
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Why not make clear to the students them- 
selves that study of this subject rewards them 
with power which is used in unsuspected ways 
and is constantly cumulative? 

—_o—_- 


Phonetics, rightly taught, then, must present 
certain essential facts, first, as an adjunct to 
learning to read; and, second, as an essential 
factor in mastering the dictionary. 

The facts to be learned are chiefly these :— 

1. The letter of the written word is (usually) 
the sign of a sound of the spoken word. Let- 
ters are signs of sounds. The alphabet makes 
writing possible. 

2. Some letters of the alphabet represent 
more than one sound. This is particularly true 
of the consonants ¢, g, and s, and ofall the 
yowels. 

3. Two letters may represent a single sound. 
This gives us both the consonant digraph 
and the vowel digraph. 

4. The spoken word naturally divides itself 
into syllables. A syllable may be represented 
by a single letter or by more than one. 

"5. A letter-group may represent a syllable of 
the spoken word. These letter groups may 
represent different combinations of sound. 

6. In some words letters occur which do not 
represent a separate sound. These are known 
as silent letters. Many letter groups (phono- 
grams) contain a silent letter. These silent 
letters are contrary to the usual habit of the 
language, for letters exist to represent sounds. 

It is perfectly clear that the written language 
does not follow one invariable habit. The 
twenty-six letters do not suffice for represent- 
ing more than forty sounds of the language. 
Even if they did, we seem, without evident 
Teason, to employ several characters to repre- 
sent a given sound. Witness the substitutes 
for 0 in road, dough, and foe. 

Nevertheless the phonetic habit of the lan- 
guage is far more evident than the exceptions. 
Further, there is no word in which some evi- 
dence of that habit does not appear, giving a 
tlue to both pronunciation and spelling. 

Obviously we must teach at the beginning, 
first, the pse of a letter; then the general 
habit; then the exception. It will not be safe 
to emphasize the exception before the idea of 
the general habit is fixed. Therefore, we 
must choose carefully the words given to chil- 
dren in learning to read and must choose for 
analysis those which follow phonetic lines. 
Others, the exceptions, must be learned as 
sight-words. Here we shall employ the recog- 
nized power of mastering the word as a whole. 
We shall apply phonetics chiefly in the words 
which fully represent the phonetic laws. 

All these essential truths concerning the 
language commit us to the presentation of 
words in groups, in our spelling material. They 
also require comparison of words in building 
these groups and a contrast in recognizing the 
exception to the rule. The development of 
this habit is the greatest possible help to 
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Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
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economy of effort and time in learning to spell. 


Furthermore, this is the 
mature thought. 

At this point we must again observe that the 
miscellaneous list, continued to the end, pre- 
vents the formation of this habit and requires 
throughout life the expenditure of greater 
effort and time in the mastery of new words. 
Phonetics gives the clue to the new word; and 
at the same time reduces the time required in 
mastering words. The one-separate-word-at- 
a-time method proves a continuing handicap, 
and leaves the student without the power 
which should be his when he encounters new 
words. 

If the ‘teacher understands phonetics and 
readily distinguishes the exception from the 
ordinary type, she will greatly assist her stu- 
dents in building up the groups and also in 
recognizing the stumbling block in the excep- 
tion. 

The list of things to be taught shows us 
where these difficulties will naturally occur. 
When a letter represents more than one sound; 
when a sound may be represented by different 
letters or groups: keen attention to the form 
and meaning of the word must supplement and 
even offset the sense of sound. Pupils can 
readily be taught the type of words which 
require their attention, on this account; to 
search for groups which illustrate a particular 
difficulty, provides the keenest interest 


natural habit of 
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in spelling and sharpens the _ attention. 

If the group of exceptions is small it should 
be mastered as a group, even if the immediate 
words of a group are not required in everyday 
speech or writing. The law or principle must 
be illustrated by sufficient examples. “One 
swallow does not make a summer.” 

It should be said here that such knowledge 
of phonics as is secured in learning to read 
should be maintained and = strengthened 
throughout the study of spelling. This power 
is cumulative and greatly assists in all reading, 
in recognizing words or in consulting classi- 
fied lists, it should not pass into disuse. 

Clear speech is dependent upon this sense of 
the sound of the spoken word;—the syllable 
sense. To teach those pupils who are unaccus- 
tomed to the English tongue this clear speech, 
which should become a most precious posses- 
sion, is one of our civic requirements. Phonics 
will prove indispensable here. The practice of 
clear speech would solve half the problems 
of telephoning; would greatly increase both 
our joy and our profit in using the marvelous 
instruments provided for the radio outfit; 
would add greatly to the joy of living. Enun- 
ciation is one of the factors of spelling; to 
teach the clear pronunciation of the spoken 
word is quite as essential as to secure the cor- 
rect form of the written word. 

In the more mature presentation of phonics, 
the pupil, if previously untaught, can rapidly 
secure a mastery of the essential elements 
through analyzing his present vocabulary. This 


_— 


is an essential preface to the study of th. 
dictionary. This book cannot aid us in pro 
nouncing words unless we can decipher the 
diacritical marks. These marks added to the 
letters indicate the recognized and separate 
sounds of the spoken word. They are essentiaf 
whenever the letter is capable of representing 
more than one sound. There is no way oyt 
of it. The sounds must be mastered here. 

At this point what has been said of the 
elementary work applies equally to the more 
mature work. Words which contain the vowef 
digraph will be much more difficult than those 
in which no silent letter occurs. There wil} 
always be a choice of spelling certain phono. 
grams, and we have homonyms without num. 
ber. As soon as the choice is possible, form 
and meaning must separate the phonetic sense 
as has been said before, but the student should 
learn just where the fork of the roads comes 
and which road is required for each particular 
choice. 

Here is another reason for grouping words, 
To fail to call attention to the groups of words 
in which two vowels take the place of one, is 
to condemn the student to the one-stick-at-a- 
time method. We have shown that this is um 
thinkable. 

For phonetics, then, as for all other phases 
of English, there is an elementary presentation, 
a cumulative practice, and a mature analysis, 
There is no joy of learning that exceeds this 
type of study, which should always be asso- 
ciated with the teaching of spelling. 





THE VALUE OF A SMILE 


ALTA WELLMAN CUNNINGHAM 


“Laugh, and the world laughs with you, 
Weep, and you weep alone,” 

Is one of the truest axioms 
That the world has ever known. 

Don’t think you have all the world’s troubles 
On your own narrow shoulders to bear; 

If you'll stop and look around, 
You'll find that others have their share. 


Notice the deaf, blind and crippled; 
Others sick, friendless, alone, 
The widow with her brood to provide for, 
Then compare their troubles with your own. 
“Smile begets smile” is a saying 
That nevertheless is true, 
For each smile you extend to another, 
The same will reflect back to you. 


As you travel on life’s highway, 
Greet each one you meet with a smile, 
It requires but a little effort, 
And you'll find it well worth while, 
If you find some one is down and out, 
Don’t pass her by with a frown. 
You’re not sure what life holds for you, 
Some day you, too, may be down. 


—Relief Society Magazine. 
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BOOK TABLE 


{No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


tis official representative does not believe to be true.] 


ESSENTIALS OF ECONOMICS. By Fred Rogers 
Fairchild, Ph.D., professor of Political Economy, Yale 
University. Cloth. 544 pages. Illustrated. New York, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Atlanta: American Book 
Company, incorporated. 

Essentials of Economics is as essential today as any 
subject in any high school. Nothing traditional is more 
truly fundamental in secondary education than the essentials 
oi economics. America is now paying the penalty of not 
faving the essentials of economics taught effectively in every 
high school a third of a century ago. In business and in 
politics this generation is being penalized because a genera- 
ion ago “Economics” was spoken of as a fad by the tradi- 
fionalists who wielded educational power. 

Practically every American child after this will have a 
igh school course. Compulsory school laws soon to be 
mniversal and the more and more general acceptance by in- 
dustrial and mercantile establishments that they prefer 
high school graduates will make a high education 
virtually a necessity. The new demand for a high school 
education is also a demand for intelligent thought about the 
essentials of Economics. 

Professor Fairchild and his publishers appreciate the 
need of the high school in view of the public demand, and 
he has made a book that magnifies everything so essential 
as to eliminate everything controversial. One needs to 
study Fairchild’s treatment of Economic Problems to ap- 
preciate his scholastic view of the evolution of America’s 
economic conditions and the statesmanship that relates the 
present problems to the old. 

We take by way of illustration the chapter on Public 
Finance, Government Expenditure, The Cost of Govern- 
ment, The Principal Items of Government Expenditures, 
Government Income, Industrial Earnings, Comparing In- 
dustrial Earnings and other Government Incomes, Govern- 
ment Service for Common Benefit, Impossibility of Mak- 
ing Citizens Pay According to Benefit Received, Compul- 
sory Payment, Definition of Tax, Fees, Special Assessment, 
Comparing Fees, Taxes and Industrial Earnings, The Bud- 
get, Neglect of the Budget in the United States, Govern- 
‘ment Borrowing, to meet a current deficit, to meet an 
emergency like war, to promote public works as an invest- 
ment, Character of Government Debts, Dangers of Gov- 
ernment Borrowing, and Magnitude of Public Debts. 

We regret that no review we can give of this most un- 
asual book carries any appropriate appreciation of its value 
‘as a textbook. 


school 


A LATE HARVEST. Miscellaneous Papers Written Be- 
tween Eighty and Ninety. By Charles W. Eliot. Bos- 
ton: Atlantic Monthly Press. 

This book consists of essays representing the literary 
work of the great educator during his ninth decade. The 
excellent bibliography shows that he has written upon a 
temarkable number and variety of subjects. All of them 
Tave been treated with such matchless force and clarity 
as to influence profoundly the public opinion of his time. 
Many papers of great value have necessarily been omitted, 
but no one will be disappointed in the selections that have 
Deen made. 

\ The studies that will probably be generally regarded as 
the most significant are: “The Autobiography,” “Lowell.” 
“Holmes,” “Langdell,” “The Woman That Will Survive,” 


_ “Protection Against Ignorance,” “The Road to Industrial 


Peace,” “The Future of Medicine,” and “The Next Ameri- 


can Contribution to Civilization.” The essay, “The Advan- 
tages of Poor Men’s Sons” will appeal to teachers. Every 
student of education understands the difficulties that a rich 
man meets when he tries to secure for his son the training 
that gives strength, character, and capacity for leadership 
to gifted boys who know not affluence. The paper, “The 
Crying Need of a Renewed Christianity” will give a finer 
conception of religious freedom, a deeper sense of the eviis 
of war and a clearer vision of efficient agencies for the pro- 
motion of human welfare. 

This book will be prized as a record of the mature judg- 
ments of a very wise man upon a wide range of subjects of 
vital interest. But even more important is the fact that it 
will preserve, in convenient form, many of the finest 
examples of Dr. Eliot’s admirable style and of his extra- 
ordinary power of forceful and exact expression. 


HOW TO EXPERIMENT IN EDUCATION. By Wil- 
liam A. McCall, Ph. D., Columbia University. Cloth. 
278 pages. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

In this, his second important book Dr. William A. Mc- 
Call has demonstrated personality, a rather rare demon- 
stration in books Experimenting in Education. 

Fortunately there is as yet little that is really conven- 
tional in experimentation, but unfortunately this absence 
of the conventional results in practically every author's 
following some unconventional author fanatically or, fail- 
ing in that, to go off on an individualistic freakish strain. 

The severe criticisms of Tests and Measurements, of 
which there have been some almost brutal, have usually 
resulted from the amateurish non-scientific experiments. 

Here, as in “How to Measure in Education,” Dr. McCall 
has been unusually loyal to as much of the near coa- 
ventional as there is, and in every reference to what has 
been already done he quietly makes some really important 
and personal contribution, and even if it’ be only a little 
that is genuinely and importantly new it adds materially to 
the improvement of the grade, as we say in toning up a 
breed of live stock. 

Any student or teacher who studies this book with care 
will be much more accurate in any experiment, and his 
contribution to any line of experimentation will be de- 
cidedly more important than it would be without the check- 
ing up on accuracy which he gets here. 


THE SPARK PLUG. By F. D. Van Amburgh, editor 
The Silent Partner. Cloth. The Silent Partner Com- 
pany, 100 Fifth avenue, New York City. 

Here is a book that needs but to be known to be as uni- 
versally used as Bartlett's “Familiar Quotations” that has 
been used by thousands of writers for many years. In- 
stead of pat quotations Mr. Van Amburgh has provided a 
thousand pat ideas on hundreds of subjects from “Ability” 
to “Zeal.” 

A few selections will sample the thousands of “Spark 
Plugs.” “Treat your moods as you would treat any other 
disease.’ “The door of opportunity is not locked, not even 
latched. Push is the only opener you need.” “The pessimist 
has sleeping sickness.” 

The author well says that it is an “Antidote for Mental 
Vacuum,” that he desires to rescue people who “speak, 
write or think out loud.” 
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TEACHERS! te N. E. S. 


IS THE BIGGEST, BEST AND CHEAPEST 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


We are a $100,000.00 corporation, and our operations cover the Con- 
tinent. 45,000 vacancies received last year from every state in the Union, 
Alaska, Canada, Cuba, the Philippines and elsewhere. Write for our free 
literature. Do it now. 


Main Office DENVER, COLO. , 939 So. University Avenue 





























EDUCATION IN ACTION "Met 


. . intende1 
This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of offered 


the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are eee 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. feislat 
The Huron board of education at a provements have been made in the ous - and enthusiastic, co-operative wee . 
special meeting Wednesday evening, Huron city schools, and the general ree ge — with a mem- Teste 
March 12, re-elected Superintendent educational! spirit and’ tone has been berenip of over five vundred of the Bieati 
David E. Cloyd for another term of appreciably improved. The  reputa- leading parents. Week-day religious me 
three years at his present salary. tion of the city schools—bath at home on te 1 Pgh a ecg od het the ‘hich 
Superintendent Cloyd is just closing and throughout the state—has been az © — Fa ace “i ony, Was been oe 
a four-year term as superintendent uf matter of most favorable comment. A = aan Cevewpes 1 2 meee a 
the Huron city schools This is a constructive program has always been cellent way, | ¥ ith a fine religious CO- shicati 
well-deserved compliment to Mr. in progress in his administration. The SP aan spirit between home, church legislat: 
Cloyd, and his many friends in Huron, staff of principals and teachers has and school. The educational prograin ac 
who have watched with great interest made continuous growth and advance- has been constructive, pages. Rigger - and saat 
the development of the educational ment, and the general educational ot grr eed tending to unity and up- 
work of the city during the past four work of the community has been ee a eee ne — has 
years, will be pleased to know of this stimulated. The past yes, cy: pene i. Iree irom tactional con- 
official recognition of his service by has been an exceedingly valuable year & ay ’ > 
the Huron ee of education. Since in educational work. Six Parent- oe a aera yng oe at 
Mr. Cloyd came to the  superinten- Teacher Associations have been or- eae he s eee o 
dency many modifications and im- _ ganized and developed into most vigor- three-year mse el te the furl 
development of the Huron city schools, 


a i a 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
It aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in ex- 
pression whether as a creative thinker or an _ interpreter. Degrees W 
granted. Summer sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 
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HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. Eyes Need Care 


Sew r a ee ape sae the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT— SUMMER SESSION | | ix7¢se2fchworkat night —no 
AT BURLINGTON, ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


JUNE 30, 1924 TO AUGUST 8, 1924 A few drops of Murine Night 
Study and Physical Improvement Combined and Morning will protect your 
Courses are offered for graduate and undergraduate students. EYES from irritation and keep 
Subjects include: Agriculture and Nature Study, Algebra, Arithmetic, them in a Clear, Bright 
Public School Art, Fine Arts, Commercial Subjects,» School Administra- Pye , £ H 
tion and Supervision, Educational Psychology, Philosophy of Education. Healthy Condition. Harmless! 
Educational Measurements, High School Administration, The Junior High 
School, Mathematics, Methods of Teaching, Rural Education, English and Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Literature, jatin, Erench, Spanish, German, Expression, Vocal and In- Dept. 77, Chicago 
Cc, ublic Schoo usic, story, ’ ’ 
Rabtnce Phseleel’ Tremine. ry, Hygiene, Science, Social for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


Superior Location, Mild Climate, Dormitory Privileges, Ex- 


Seen J 4acans, Pom: gg on Pein Thorough Instruction, Un- INE 
e ecreational opportunities on Lake Ch 1 
in the Green and Adirondack Mountains. Sa 


a 





6t=— MAA 


Write for further information and descriptive bulletin to ‘OR Your 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SCHOOL F 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT E E ss 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


SPRINGFIELD 


LDEN 


ALWAYS OF THE HIGHEST 


YOU KNOW BEFOREHAND JUST WHAT AND HOW MUCH 
PROTECTION WILL BE PROVIDED YOUR TEXTBOOKS 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


(Samples Free) 


_ THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES ©. HOLDEN, President 


WORKMANSHIP 
QUALITY. OF MATERIAL 
SERVICE 








‘ MASSACHUSETTS 

















McHenry Rhoads, Kentucky super- 
jntendent of Public Instruction, has 
offered to Senator H. V. Bell of Law- 
renceburg, a position on the Depart- 
ment of Education for his work in the 
legislature in the interest of education. 
The offer read: “I have observed 
both with interest and pleasure your 
consistent advocacy of progressive 
education legislation during both ses- 
sions of the General Assembly in 
which you have served. It is  espe- 
cially gratifying to note the splendid 
service you have rendered the cause of 
education durine the session of the 
legislature just closed. Without 
promise of place or preferment, you 
devoted your time and energy to the 





_— 





We alone since 
ihe World War 
have been preseni- 
im liiiawirveceital 
Exposition Gold 
Medal awards 
covering our 
eniire line ol 
NIGITNI MAEM UCI LOR 
INSIST On our ma-~- 


ierials when you 
wani the besi = 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON 


COMPANY 


SANDUSKY. OHIO 


NEW YORK 








ATTRACTIVE VACATION POSITION 


Increase Your Year’s Income $300-$500 

We desire correspondence with men 

or women who have had teaching ex- 

perience between ages 23-45 for work 

which is dignified, pleasant and profit- 

able. For further information write: 
E. C. MeBride, Sales Manager 


NATIONAL HOME AND SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


@rd and Grand Kansas City, Mo. 











passage of constructive school legisla- 
tion and prevention of the passage of 
reactionary measures. I am, there- 
fore, writing to ask if you would con- 
sider taking a place in the Department 
of Education, with such duties and 
remuneration as we might mutually 
agree upon. If interested in this 
proposition, I would be glad to have 
au conference with you within the next 
few days.” 

In accordance with a law requiring 
standardization of one-room and con- 
solidated schools, West Virginia's 
State Board of Education has defined 
two classes of consolidated schools, 
“purely consolidated” and “semicon- 
solidated.” 

A conference of city supervisors of 
home economics in the United States 
has been called by the United States 
Commissioner of Education to be held 
in Washington, April 22, 23, and 24. 

The Ferguson Home and_ School 
Association, Philadelphia, Edwin Y. 
Montanye, principal, has one of the 
most serviceable programs for com- 
munity meetings we have known. The 
meetings are afternoon and eveninz 
with another evening meeting each 
week. This year they are conducting 
a crusade for good health of childrea 
who are too young to go to school. 
The mottoes are: “We Want Healthy 
Children,” “Let’s Keep Our Childrea 
Well.” The association maintains a 
mouth hygiene clinic and a nutrition 
clinic. There are also child care 
classes for parents. Parents are re- 





quested to bring to the meeting any 
question concerning the welfare of 
their children or the problems of the 
school. The questions may be written 
if preferable. 


Here is a sample of the common- 
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OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


Why Not Come 
Here for Your 
Vacation? 


Teachers find this quiet, beau- 


tiful place thoroughly indu- 
cive to complete enjoyment, 
rest, and delightful outdoor 
life. The great wooded moun- 


tains and alluring 
byways urge 

Weatherman 
sonable 


dells and 
inspection. 
permitting, sea- 
sports are enjoyed. 


Indoor life at THE NORTH- 
FIELD, an up-to-date country 


hotel, is notably comfortable 
and homelike. Pleasant bed- 
rooms, spacious parlors with 


open fires, and luxurious easy 
chairs; first-class appoint- 
ments; excellent cuisine; and 
good service are features that 
all our guests appreciate. 


Rates moderate. 
Write for illustrated folder. 


attractively 


AMBERT G. MOODY, Mer. 
Frank W. Kellogg, 
Asst. Mgr. 


East Northfield, Mass. 























and frequently their SALARIES. 


with all other school subjects. 


ENROLMENT is NATIONAL. 
For catalogs of the 
THREE PALMER 





THROUGH THE 


Palmer Method Penmanship Summer Schools 


Supervisors of Penmanship can greatly increase their EFFICIENCY 
i THE MOST SUCCESSFUL PENMANSHIP 
SUPERVISORS were trained in these schools. 

IN FIVE WEEKS FASCINATING STUDY AND PRACTICE of the Me- 
chanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Handwriting 
METHOD SUMMER SCHOOLS grade teachers can learn how to transform 
the too often dreary writing lesson into the most joyful period of the 
day, and make handwriting a vitalizing educational power in correlation 


SUPERINTENDENTS and PRINCIPALS attend these schools and the 


PENMANSHIP SUMMER SCHOOLS write 
N York Ci School—The A. N. 
‘Re Y New York, N. Y. 
Boulder, Colorado School—The +e gg Company, 2128 Calumet Avenue, 
cago . 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa School—Cedar Rapids Business College, Cedar Rapids, 
owa 


in the PALMER 


Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Avenue, 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St, 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave, 

Birmingham, Ala., 809 Tithe Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Bivd, 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
New fork, N, To 225 Fifth Ave, 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St, 


Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 
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AGENCY 


FREE REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 


CHICAGO 


MINNEAPOLIS 


ze Before April First. 64 E.Van Buren St. Globe Bldg. 
c= tit After April First, 64 E.Jackson Blvd. CITY MO. 
YORK NY. Life Bldg 
Flatiron Bldg. tp 7 
BALTIMO COLUMBUS,0. 
211 N. Calvert St. We place BE. Long St. 
PITTSBURG PA. Zeachers — SPOKANE, WASH 








The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


$130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 





GRACE M. ABBOTT, Maneger 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 








sense leaflets which are presented to the 
parents. It is a leaflet on “Control.” 
Curiosity is the child’s way of get- 


ting acquainted with the world. En- 
courage it. Answer all questions 
truthfully. 

Consistency— The child learns by 


finding out what happens when it does 
certain things. Cause and effect. The 
parent must be sure that the child 
learns that the same result always fol- 
lows a particular act. Do not punish 
a child for an act and then let the 
same act go unpunished at another 
time. Explain natural result of any 
action, but never threaten. 
Punishment should be the natural 
result of a wrong act. Try not to 
‘punish a child for getting caught. Ex- 
plain punishments. (Children want to 
understand everything.) Get the 


child’s co-operation in fixing the kind 
of punishment and in appl. ‘ing it. 

Fear is always evil. Do got threaten. 
When punishment is necessary let it 
be immediate. Don’t “wai for father 
to come home.” Don’t thre :ten a child 
with the policeman or t'e doctor— 
they ought to be among the child’s 
best friends. 

Force should never be used in pun- 
ishing. Might never makes _ right. 
Childhood injustices rankle for life. 
Best control of child come: only from 
understanding his motives. Never 
“break the child’s spirit’—that is the 
child’s most valuable possession. 

Temper (in parents).—Never punish 
while angry. We must control our- 
selves before we are fit to control our 
children. 


Self-control is always better than 











a girl’s book. 


and enclose his letter. 


I had one of it. 
I ever read. 


for 6th or 7th grades 








THE ARLO PLAN. 


Is CLEMATIS a Boy’s Book? 


Sometimes we are asked if ARLO is a boy’s book and CLEMATIS is 
ARLO is about a boy, and CLEMATIS is about a girl, but, 
so far as we can see, boys and girls like each book equally well. 
Mrs. E. D. Wright sends this from Houston, Texas. 

Dear Mrs. Cobb: I gave CLEMATIS to one of my foreign boys to read, 


“Dear Mrs. Wright: I like this book then other books. 
And I read this book, and it was the first good book 


The return and opinions on WHO KNOWS, while they read mostly the 
same way, and are quiet in tone, are highly encouraging. To us PLEASE 
SEND are the best words ever penned. 


CLEMATIS ARLO 
for 3rd or 4th grades for 4th or 5th grades 
PATHWAYS WHO KNOWS 


4th grade and up 
By Bertua B. and Ernest Coss 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


And I hope 


Your Truly, Joe Navarro.” 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 
BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
Upper first and second grades 
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contrel by another. Let all our trai 
ing lead the child to control hime 


One thousand consolidated 
tralized schools where in i9t 
were but 40; 6,000 ‘one-teacher schools 
instead of 12,000; only normal schoo] 
or college graduates teaching in rural 
and village high schools; and near} 
all teachers with normal-school trae! 
ing in the rural elementary schools— 
these are some of the improvements 
brought about in Ohio by the enact. 
ment in 1914 of a rural school cod 
described in the February number of 
School Life, a publication of the 
United States Bureau of Education, 





Going to the N. EA? 


Then Stay for the 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


George Washington University 


Located in the heart of the National 
Capital 





SIX-WEEK CLASSES 
July 7 to August 16 


NINE-WEEK CLASSES 
June 16 to August 16 


Write for illustrated booklet on 
Washington 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 


George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 








TEACHERS’-STUDENTS’ TOU 
$695 


$895 FUROPE® 


Popular Mediterranean Route - $960 
Palestine, Egypt, Greece,-Europe $1115 
Small Parties: Other Tours. June-Sept: 
PIERCE TOURS 





331 Madison Ave. New York 




















YOU WILL BE COOL 
IN SUMMER SCHOOL 


if you attend COLORADO STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE; located close 
to the Mountains—only a short auto 
ride to Estes (National) Park. Stu- 
dents in large numbers spend the 
week-ends there. 
The cool nights and clear atmosphere 
and climate make Greeley an IDEAL 
PLACE for Summer study. 
Nearly 300 courses. The PROFES- 
IONAL SCHOOL FOR PROFES- 
SIONAL PEOPLE. Special faculty of 
30 eminent educators in addition to 
the regular faculty. 
Summer Quarter Begins June 10. 
You can register by mail. 
Send now for information, to 


GEORGE WILLARD FRASIER, Vice-President 
Greeley, Colorado. 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


APRIL. 


. Fourth Annual Ohio State 
+t jucational Conference. P. R. 
Stevenson, secretary, Columbus. 


10-12: Elev enth Annual School- 
men’s Week Sessions, University 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 


11-12: State Normal School Confer- 
ence, Indiana. 


14-16: American Physical Educa- 
tion Association (Eastern Section), 
Atlantic City. 


93-24-25: National Association of 
Penmanship Supervisors. 


93-26: Convention of Religious Edu- 
cation Association, Providence, R. I. 


26: Education Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh. 


28-May 3: Education Week in Sa- 
vannah, Ga. State P. T. A. will 
meet here. 


City and County Superintendents 
will meet April 30. Superinten- 
dent A. G. Cleveland, president, 
Georgia Education Association, 
Valdosta, Ga. 


MAY. 


1-3: Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, at Savannah. K, T. Alfriend, 
Forsyth, Ga., secretary. 


5-9: International Kindergarten 
Union, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


of Mothers 
Associations, 


5-10: National Congress 
and Parent-Teachers 
St. Paul, 


8-10: National Council 
of America, St. Louis, 


Minn. 


Boy Scouts 


Mo. 
18: International Good Will Day. 


JUNE 


24.26: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Cedar Point. rank E. 
Reynolds, secretary, Columbus. 


26-July 2: National 
Social Work, Toronto, 


Conference of 
Ontario. 


2% July 5: 


National Education 
Association, DBD. C. 


Washington, 


OCTOBER 


30-31-November 1: Northeast 
sourj Teachers Association. H. ¢ 


Mis- 
+ 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, 


Mo. 

















FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

















WM. B. ITTNER, F. A.1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


EXCELLENT POSITIONS 


SUPERIOR TEACHERS 


EARLY APPOINTMENTS 


No Registration Fee 
BARDEEN-UNION 


No Charge to Schools 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


WANTED TEACHERS 
—— those de- 
siring Promotion, 





ALBERT 


39TH YEAR 








25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Symes Blidg., Denver, Colo. 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. 


Operate everywhere, 
Best Schools, Col- 
leges and Normals 
our clients. Send for 
booklet, “Teaching 
as a business.” 





MERICAN 
and FOREIGN 


::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces ne Colleges, 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 


Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Kellogg's Agency 


sirable place or know “hee a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. 


31 Union Square, New York 
B 
i 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration, 
If you neee a teacher for any de- 
Kellogg, 





SCHERMERHOR 


Establisaed 1855 





ac 


? 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
366 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
1836 Euclid Ave., 

; Cleveland, Ohio. 
406 Union Trust Bldg., 


A superior agency for 
superior people. We 
register only reliable 
candidates. Services 
free to school officials. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. 


QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


in the Union and can 













WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 








We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. . . 


Long Distance Telephone 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager 
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A Choire List of Victor Records 
Gor Bigh Schools 


Music History 
Hymn to Apollo (278 B. C.) 
Sumer Is Icumen In (A. D.) 1226 
Hymn to John the Baptist 
Hymn of Charlemagne 
Gloria Patri (Palestrina) 
Popule Meus (Palestrina) 


Songs 
Sweet the Angelus is Ringing 
Song of the Vikings 
Hail to the Chief (Scott-Sanderson) 
Ave Maria (Scott-Schubert) 


Messiah-He Shall Feed His Flock ) H 
Messiah-He Was Despised f (Flower) 


Iustrimental Gems 
Fifth Symphony (Beethoven) 18278, 35580, 35637, 18124 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 2 (Liszt) (Paderewski) 6235 
Tannhauser Overture (Wagner) (Philadelphia Orchestra) 6244, 74768 


Concerto in E Minor—Finale (Mendelssohn) (Hei 6 
Concerto in A Minor (Goldmark) eifetz) 157 


Literature 
Merchant of Venice— 
The Casket Scene (Shakespeare) | Sothern and en 
Merchant of Venice—Shylock’s Speech Marlowe | 97 
(2) The Mercy Speech (Shakespeare) 

Masque of Comus Selections (Milton) 35549, 35623 
Scrooge, Readings from (Dickens) 35506, 35567 
On the Road to Mandalay (Kiplin 

Danny Deeve? (Kipling) (Kipling) } (Werrenrath) 6360 


Hor suggestions for the classroom use of these and innumerable 


other matchless records, see “What We Bear in Music” by Aune Sham 
Faulkuer, for sale by all dealers in Hictor products. 


Educational Bepartment 


Hictor Calking Machine Company 
Camden, New Jersey 





